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On the assumption that clarification of technical use of terms and an 
explanation of practical difficulties encountered in sociological research 
are worth-while objectives of discussion, rather than to conduct a con- 
troversy for argument’s sake, I should like to obtain an exchange of 
opinions about the problem of observing social programs under conditions 
of control. Any contribution that the applied mathematician or the ex- 
perienced biometrician can make to the clarification of these method- 
ological problems will be sincerely welcomed as a contribution to the 
advancement of scientific social research. 

In reviews of my recent book, Experimental Designs in Sociological 
Research, the criticisms seem to center upon the following points: (1) 
use of the adjectival term experimental in the context of sociological 
studies in the free community situation, (2) the nature of the universe 
from which the samples of control-group studies were made, (3) the 
absence of randomization in the selection of samples as a device for the 
control of unknown factors and as a basis for generalization to some 
defined universe, (4) use of the concept of the “null hypothesis,” (5) 
validity of applying the logic of probability tests to nonrandom samples, 
and, finally, (6) use of the concept causation. 

These six points may now be examined in order. 

1. Use of the term experimental in the free community situation. 

In most of the studies summarized in my book the student attempted 
to observe under conditions of control what happened when a social action 
program of treatment or social reform was applied differentially to groups 
of human beings who were living in a free community situation and not 
subject to laboratory controls or to classroom controls as these are used in 
studies by students in an educational institution. 

The observer was not able to control the application of the treatment 
factor. He had to accept the situation as it existed when public officials 
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or social workers gave treatment to problem children, to slum families 
admitted to a public housing project, to unemployed on a work program 
versus those on direct relief program, etc. The reason for this was two- 
fold: (a) It was regarded as a worth-while effort in applied social science 
to attempt to obtain measurements of individual or social adjustment of 
groups of human beings before a social program was given to them and 
then after an interval of treatment, so that the results of such programs 
could be examined in terms of systematic measurements rather than in 
terms of the usual subjective judgments of the proponents of such pro- 
grams. (b) Those who receive some program of treatment or social reform 
are always strictly defined in law or practice as persons who are eligible 
because of some need. This means in practice that an “experimental group” 
of subjects who receive treatment must meet certain conditions of greater 
need than those denied treatment, and decision on who are to be included 
in the group eligible for treatment is made, not by the observer who tries 
to measure the results of treatment, but by those who administer the 
program. Consequently, the student observer cannot control the appli- 
cation of the program by directing it to a randomly selected group who 
may be compared with another randomly selected group who do not 
receive treatment (the control group). Under these circumstances the 
usual advantages of randomization, to control unknowns and to provide 
a basis for generalization to a universe, are lost. 

In popular discussion and description of such social programs they are 
often referred to as “experiments.”’ Obviously, they are not experiments 
in the scientific meaning of the term, since manipulation of subjects, 
randomization, and precise controls are not used. They are merely trial- 
and-error action programs. How then is it possible to measure the results 
of these programs? Since hundreds of millions of dollars are spent 
annually on these programs, is it not a good use of time to try to develop 
some systematic method of observing their results ? 

In my book I have addressed myself to this single problem—to examine 
the methods used by several social researchers to observe the results of 
social programs under conditions of control. What are these “conditions 
of control’”’ when the treatment factor or program is not guided by the 
observer and when randomization of groups to receive or not to receive 
such programs is a procedure not possible of use? The present answer to 
this problem seems to be that of matching between the group receiving the 
program and another group denied the program. In the studies described, 
matching on from 5 to 14 factors was used, depending upon the conditions 
of each particular study. Such matching was seldom possible by precise 
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measurements and more often attempted in terms of equating frequency 
distributions of such factors as income, occupational group, educational 
status, size of family, etc. Since previous studies showed that such factors 
were usually intercorrelated, some degree of similarity between an “ex- 
perimental” group and a ‘‘control” group was obtained in this process—in 
other words, some degree of control of factors was obtained, so that the 
observation of the differential behavior of two matched groups was in 
fact a procedure of observation under conditions of control. 

Response to treatment was observed and recorded in terms of several 
factors, not one factor; and, as repeatedly stated on pp. 37, 42, 104-07, 
and 116, a pattern of response was obtained at the termination of treat- 
ment—a pattern of response that differed from the initial responses of 
the subjects on several measures of effect chosen before the study began 
to serve as dependent variables or dependent factors. 

I have used the phrase experimental design in sociological research to 
describe this procedure of observation under conditions of control (p. 
29). Thus, although in a preliminary discussion of the earlier meaning 
of the experimental method, I defined it as a method by which the observer 
tries to “vary only one condition at a time and to maintain all other con- 
ditions rigidly constant” (p. 1), the context of this statement indicated 
clearly that this was the classical definition, and the remainder of my 
book described studies in which several conditions were allowed to vary. 
So much for the facts on this point. 

Use of the adjectival term experimental design applied to the studies 
reported in my book has been criticized by several reviewers.! Since I 
would be the first to admit that the studies described are not “experiments” 
in the physical science meaning of the concept, such criticisms of my use 
of the term are entirely justified—unless there is some support for a 
different usage in the social science context. This support I believe exists 
in two considerations: (a) to use the full phrase experimental designs in 
sociological research to mean merely observation under conditions of 
control by rough matching on relevant factors (see pp. 29, 50); and 
(b) precedents for different meanings of the same technical term in other 
systematic research on human behavior in contrast to physical science. 
For example, the term ambivalence has one established meaning in chem- 
istry and another entirely different meaning in psychiatry, and the term 





1R. L. Ackoff, Science, 107:509-10 (No. 2785); M. Hagood, Journal of 
American Statistical Association, 44:312-13; H. Hart, Social Forces, 27:1:96-98; 
O. Kempthorne, Journal of the American Statistical Association, 43:489-92 (No. 
243); and N. Keyfitz, American Journal of Sociology, 54:3:259-60. See also F. 
Stuart Chapin, in Journal of American Statistical Association, 44:460-62 (No. 247). 
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rationalization has one meaning in economics and another entirely dif- 
ferent meaning in abnormal psychology. Both usages are widely accepted. 

It may be noted also that R. A. Fisher uses the unequivocal phrase 
design for experiment, in which the experiment is a true scientific experi- 
ment, and the term design refers to the ordering of the results of obser- 
vation as a systematic test of the significance of the experiment. Jn my 
usage I have merely adapted the adjectival term “experimental” to 
describe observations under conditions of control of soctological factors 
in the free community situation, a usage which can hardly detract from a 
different usage in another field of research. No doubt, differences in 
terminology will be resolved in subsequent usage without regard for the 
present claims or counterclaims of the proponents of a particular dated 
practice. 

2. The nature of the universe from which the samples of control- 

group studies were made. 

The criticism has been made that the universes sampled in the studies 
described in my book were not properly defined. For the most part, this 
is a valid criticism and points up a distinction that should receive careful 
consideration in future studies of this sort. Two comments may, however, 
be made on this point to clarify the situation: (a) in several of the 
studies their authors did not themselves define the universe, so that no 
further analysis could be made, and (b) the assumption upon which this 
criticism is based is that the purpose of each study was to obtain results 
permitting some generalization from the samples treated to the universe 
from which they were chosen. This is a natural criticism growing out of 
precise procedures that are habitual and fortunately possible in physical 
science research, but it is not very convincing to apply this criticism to 
studies that were merely exploratory, studies which endeavored to as- 
certain merely what happened to a specific group of subjects when treat- 
ment was or was not applied. In other words, generalizations were not 
the immediate and stated objective of most of these studies; the objective 
was to find out what differences in adjustment were obtained following 
treatment of a specified group of subjects. 

Where social attitudes are concerned the concept of a universe becomes 
very complex and the sampling methods are not adequately defined. In 
fact, several universes seem to be involved. First, there is the universe 
of respondents in a defined area at a given time. Area-sampling tech- 
niques are clearly applicable in this case. But at least two additional 
hypothetical universes may be involved, depending upon the nature of 
the problem studied, and, as yet, little is known about the sampling tech- 
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- niques to be employed in such cases. One of these universes is that of all 
. ) possible variations in attitude of each person on a given issue over a period 
C of time. This universe may be further subdivided into public and private 
- attitudes, a problem of considerable practical as well as theoretical 
- importance. Then there is the universe of all possible questions that may 
y be formulated to elicit the true attitude of a person on a given issue. 
0 Stouffer? has stated this problem thus: “Compared with the sampling 
s } of respondents, the developments in the sampling of items are still in a 
A relatively primitive state.” 
1 3. The absence of randomization. 
eC In most of the critical comments on the studies described in my book, 
1 although the reviewer admitted that randomization is difficult to attain 
in sociological research in the free community situation, he then proceeded 
> ) to ignore this admission and to make further analysis as if randomization 
had been omitted by the observer because he was ignorant of its possibility.® 
S The absence of randomization is a serious limitation on conclusions in 
these studies, as was repeatedly pointed out in my book, and was so re- 
garded by most authors of the studies described. If the applied mathema- 
, tician or biometrist can help us devise some method whereby public 
officials or social workers in administrative positions could be persuaded 


) 4 to test out their programs on randomly selected groups before official 
3 | treatment began, rather than upon eligible individuals who are in greatest 
3 need of treatment, this would be a major contribution to the procedures 
: of sociological research. It would help in solving the problems of how to 
allow for uncontrolled unknown factors, greatly extend the efficiency and 
| precision of such studies, and provide a basis for much-needed generaliza- 
} tion and prediction. 


4. Use of the concept “null hypothesis.” 

My use of the concept “null hypothesis” has been criticized (a) for its 
departure from the concept of the statistical significance of differences be- 
tween a parameter of a universe and the statistic of a sample; (b) by 
implication, at least, for its failure to use the concept of fiducial limits; 
and (c) for its failure to use analysis of variance to test the studies 
described. Let us examine each of these points. 

} a. In the studies dealt with, the parameter concerned was the mean of 
some universe. As pointed out in paragraph 2, the authors of these 





2 “Government and the Measurement of Opinion,” Scientific Monthly, LXII: 
| 436 (No. 375). 
4 3 Thus Kempthorne, Keyfitz, ibid., and Nisselson, International Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, 2:4:599-604, Winter 1948-49. 
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studies usually did not define their universes, for the reasons that their 
analyses were unavoidably based (as explained in paragraph 3) upon 
nonrandom samples, and generalization to the parameter of a universe was 
not the immediate objective of their study. The authors were concerned 
merely with observing changes or differences between the means of two 
groups, the treated group (called the experimental group), and the non- 
treated group (called the control group) as a point of reference. (The 
procedures were admittedly empirical; rough approximations to “norms” 
of precise scientific procedures will be discussed in paragraph 6.) Mean- 
while it may be pointed out that the conventional practice in psycho- 
metrics and in sociometrics is to obtain “norms” or measures of some 
factor for different status levels or classes of a human population measured. 
Such norms for morale and general adjustment (used as measures of 
effect) are available in Rundquist and Sletto’s Personality in the De- 
pression, 1936, for employed persons and for unemployed persons based 
upon samples of populations of the Twin Cities. Such means (arithmetic 
averages) are comparable in logical meaning to parameters, and, as was 
noted on p. 69, were used as points of reference for purposes of inter- 
pretation. Also the rough norms for other measures of effect, such as 
social status and social participation scores, are discussed in detail on pp. 
60-63 in terms of the degrees of reliability and validity of such measures, 
and their distributions are described on pp. 191-97 of Appendix A. 

b. The concept of fiducial limits was not used, since it implies a degree 
of precision of measurement not realized by the roughness of some of 
the measures used in these studies. Also the limitations upon randomiza- 
tion introduced by practical obstacles to control in the community situa- 
tion would seem to make inapplicable the use of confidence limits. 

c. Analysis of variance, a powerful tool for the systematic evaluation 
of experimentally obtained data on several factors, was of questionable 
validity for data that were purely observational, although, as pointed 
out in paragraph 1, we did use the evidence of changes or differences of 
means on several measures of effect. Since analysis of variance is a 
valuable tool to discover the existence of some association in a universe, 
it seemed unwise to use it in a context wherein randomization was 
impossible (as explained in paragraph 1), where the observer did not 
control the treatment factor and where scientific generalization from 
samples to a universe was not the immediate objective of a study. 

d. Margaret Hagood* has stated the question which remains to be 





4 Statistics for Sociologists, 1941, p. 586. 
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answered by statistical sociologists: ‘““Are the methods of analysis of 
variance (and covariance) applicable for observational situations where 
data are observed in the cross classifications in which they are found, 
rather than in cross classifications in which they have been randomly 
placed in an experiment?” [italics mine] 

It may appear from the foregoing comments that our case for using 
the null hypothesis has been completely demolished by analysis of the 
internal evidence of these studies. If one insists upon a literal transfer 
of meanings from the area of strictly experimental data to an area of 
observational data, this is indeed the case. On the other hand, if it is 
granted for the time being, and in the interests of an attempt to encourage 
greater objectivity of study of areas of human value-behavior, that 
exploration of the difficulties of objectively describing (measuring) 
human behavior is a worth-while effort, then it becomes evident that 
disproof of a negatively stated hypothesis is easier to achieve with the 
tools of measurement at hand than is proof of a positively stated hypothesis 
(see pp. 70-73, 83-84, 137-38, and 167). But it may be asserted, “A 
negatively stated hypothesis is not the same thing as a null hypothesis.” 
On this matter we can only state that there is some evidence from reliable 
sources in support of my usage: for example, Lindquist, who appears to 
follow an earlier edition of Fisher’s Design of Experiment (see his 
Statistical Analysis in Educational Research, 1940, p. 15); Hagood, 
Statistics for Sociologists, p. 359; and Snedecor, Statistical Methods, 1937, 
pp. 54, 59, 178. Apart from the evidence of such statements, the canon 
of usage in different fields, discussed in paragraph 1, is likely to determine 
the principle in the concept of the null hypothesis. 

5. Validity of applying the logic of probability tests to differences be- 

tween the statistics of nonrandom samples. 

In the kind of study discussed herein, is there any objective criterion by 
which to appraise results, any test of significance of differences of certain 
magnitudes between the means of two groups compared? The answer to 
this question could go very far afield to discuss the limitations upon 
objectivity imposed by the culture traits and the values which are part 
of the surrounding social system. But, since such an extended discussion 
is hardly possible because of limitations of time and space, we are perforce 
restricted to a narrowed frame of reference. In this frame of reference 
we make arbitrary assumptions without regard for the value systems of 
the larger universe of re/ativity implicit in different systems of human 
culture. We assume, for example, that science and the experimental 
method are higher values than the methods of magic, the explanations of 
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supernaturalism, or the claims of that which we now dismiss as mere 
superstition. There are thoughtful persons in Oriental civilizations, cul- 
tures much older than ours, who would challenge our evaluation. But be 
that as it may, we limit our discussion to the scientific frame of reference. 
When so limited, it is at once evident that there is a question of the 
validity of applying probability tests to nonrandom samples. What then 
is the purpose of applying probability tests to differences between the 
statistics of nonrandom samples ? 

The purpose is to place empirical expectations in juxtaposition with 
the probability frame of reference so that one may see more clearly the 
limitations of purely empirical research.5 The argument runs this way. 
There are few, if any, absolutes in human relationships; the area is one 
of relativity and hence seems meaningful only in terms of the probability 
frame of reference. If this is granted, then what comparisons can be made 
to bring into our interpretation of the results of systematic field obser- 
vations of problems of human relations some theoretical frame of reference 
to objectify our thought and procedures? On the one hand, we have 
this urgent need of some standard of objective reference; on the other 
hand, we are handicapped for practical reasons by inability to meet 
strictly the generally accepted criteria of precision. Can anything more be 
done under these circumstances than to explore the logical possibilities of 
the problem? 

Our problem then becomes one of interpreting the convergence of 
empirical evidence of differences between means of measures obtained from 
groups systematically studied. We have to operate between two extremes 
of obtained results: (1) when small differences are obtained on several 
independent measures of effect (see pp. 42, 68, 72, 87-88, 116, 118, and 
123), we conclude that these differences are probably significant if they 
are all in the same direction (either all +, or all —, pp. 37, 42, 104-07, 
116), that is, when the differences are consistent with the expectations of 
some positively stated hypothesis, or, better still, when the differences are 
inconsistent with expectations of some negatively stated hypothesis or 
some null hypothesis (pp. 71-74, 83-84, 138) ; (2) when the differences 
are large on several measures of effect, we conclude that they are probably 
significant of a real difference whenever these differences are of the same 
order of magnitude as differences between the means of random samples, 





5 On my use of the term probability, Keyfitz in his review (p. 260), in quoting 
from my pages 184-85, omits a whole qualifying phrase of the original text and 
then proceeds to question my use of the term as if my statement of the principle 
had not been adequately and carefully qualified. It is comments of this sort that 
confuse the nontechnically trained reader as to fundamental issues. 
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when the latter range from the 5 per cent level to, or better than, the 
1 per cent level of statistical significance (pp. 72, 87-88, 118, 123, and 
132). This conclusion will be more reliable when such differences are 
obtained in repeated trials from successive similar studies under similar 
conditions (as is pointed out on pp. 31, 99, 180, 181, and 187-89) ; and 
(3) the persistence of differences despite increasing homogeneity caused 
by losses from matching, accompanied by a trend in critical ratios toward 
statistical significance, and especially the attainment of differences which 
would be regarded as statistically significant among random samples (pp. 
71-73, 182-83; 118 and 123; and 132-33). Unfortunately, the studies 
described are single studies and no evidence from replication was avail- 
able at the time my book was written (in 1947). Thus analytic proof of 
significance awaits upon the practice of replication, as I have reiterated 
throughout my description of these studies by experimental design in 
sociological research. This brings us finally to a discussion of my usage 
of cause-and-effect relationships. 

6. Cause and effect. 

The meaning of causation is differently defined by different logicians, 
and it is not possible within the limits of space and time to describe this 
extended discussion. In a recent book of Feigl and Sellars, Readings in 
Philosophical Analysis, 1949, this subject is given detailed consideration. 
My discussion will be confined, by way of illustration, to a single study 
of the nine described in my book, wherein an effort was made to enumerate 
and then to account for all known factors in the situation with admission 
of the existence of unknowns. . 

In the Minneapolis housing study there were listed on page 60 some 
17 factors which might influence the response of slum families to a 
treatment program of public housing in low-rent dwelling units. It may 
be noted that a category for unknown factors was provided in this list, 
that 6 of the 17 factors were controlled by matching, that 9 others 
were controlled by differential treatment as parts of the program 
(i.e., the facts of residing in the project versus residing in the slum 
dwelling), and that 2 were unmeasured influences that might have affected 
the results. There were then 2 unmeasured factors plus the unknowns. 
It was frankly recognized that inability to randomize the selection of 
persons for differential treatment precluded any control of unknown fac- 
tors (p. 78, 166-69). Therefore, any results must be the effect of treat- 
ment plus unknown factors. This being the case, no proof of cause and 
effect is possible, as was pointed out on p. 74; that is, in this study of the 
presumed effects of social treatment by a public housing program in a 
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given city (Minneapolis) for a period of one year (1939-40), we find 
that with a powerfully differential set of conditions (model housing 
residence versus slum residence) plus control of 13 factors by matching, 
the differences on a presumed measure of effect (a pattern of 3 factors) 
are of an order of magnitude that would occur very infrequently in 
chance between 2 random samples. To conclude that the differential factor 
of housing had nothing to do with the presumed effects would seem to 
ignore experience, and to attribute the effects of unknowns would be an 
admission that treatment was utterly ineffectual ; consequently, although 
unknown factors undoubtedly played some role (perhaps the improvement 
in general economic conditions as mentioned in footnote on pages 60-70), 
the negative inference seems reasonable, namely, that differential housing 
was not without effect. Only repetition of this type of study, on like 
groups under similar conditions, would seem to offer an opportunity for 
the measurement of an ordered sequence of events, social treatment 
followed by expected results, etc., a sequence we often describe by the 
terms cause and effect (pp. 31, 57, 90, 99, 130, 139, 176, 177, 180, 
187-89). 














ADJUSTMENT TO RETIREMENT 
THE FOossILsS—A CASE STUDY 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST AND ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


The writers and their colleagues have made studies of the adjustment 
of nine distinct groups of people over 65 and also studies of a “miscellan- 
eous” group of a thousand people who are drawn from all walks of life.* 
One particular group stood out as strikingly well adjusted, both to the 
general conditions of old age and to the special factor of retirement from 
employment. While this was not a large group, and the study of this 
group was not made with much reliance upon statistical procedures, the 
results are definite enough to justify publication. 

This is an organization of retired men known as The Fossils, who live 
in Washington, D.C., and its vicinity. The majority of the group are 
retired government employees who formerly held professional or adminis- 
trative positions in government agencies dealing with engineering, chem- 
istry, physics, medicine, economics, etc. In the group are also several 
retired clergymen, lawyers, contractors, and merchants. Most of them 
have incomes of $3,000 to $5,000 a year and own their homes outright. 
The group are almost all upper-middle-class people. They live on the 
outskirts of Washington, in desirable residential communities. 

An open-end questionnaire on “Life After 55” was distributed to the 
members of this group through their officers in mid-1948, and they were 
asked to send the questionnaire directly to the writers. Practically all of 
them signed their names to their questionnaires. The questions were 
designed to get a statement of experience and an expression of attitudes 
about such matters as health, social life, economic security, family life, 
retirement, living arrangements, leisure-time activities, and a general 
evaluation of past life. Each major question was followed by three or 
four specific questions as suggestions, and a space was left for the re- 
spondent to write a paragraph. For example, one of the questions was 
phrased as follows: How do you feel about your living arrangements? 
Do you live alone? Or with other people? Do you have sufficient privacy ? 
Are you uncomfortable in your present home? What would be the best 
living arrangement for you? 





*Ruth S. Cavan, Robert J. Havighurst, Ernest W. Burgess, and Herbert Gold- 
hamer, Personal Adjustment in Old Age, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1949. This volume reports on retired ministers and teachers and on this “miscel- 
laneous” group. It also describes the schedule known as “Your Activities and 
Attitudes,” which was used in most of the studies. 
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Twenty-eight members of the group returned the questionnaire. This 
is 30 per cent of the members of the group, which has an average attend- 
ance of 40 at its meetings. These people represented the group quite 
exactly in age and marital status and former occupation. Mean age was 
73, which is what the organization’s secretary estimated the mean age 
of the total group to be. Three fourths of the respondents were over 70 
and 4 were over 80. Twenty-three respondents were married and living 
with their wives ; 5 were widowed. Only 1 or 2 are not church members. 
Occupations before retirement include architect, businessman, contractor, 
college business manager, draftsman, economist, engineer, minister, pho- 
tographer, physician, printer, salesman, scientist, and statistician, with 
from 1 to 4 men reporting each occupation. 

With age and increased leisure time, most of the respondents, 17, 
reported that they had more time for friends and social activities. All but 
3 of the respondents stated that they enjoyed being with people of the 
same age range as they are. Increased leisure time made it possible for 8 
men to report more participation in civic affairs than in their younger 
days. Twelve men said they spent as much time in civic affairs as when 
they were younger; 7 had spent less time in civic affairs and community 
life. 

All but one of 28 respondents answered the question on health. Twelve 
men said their health was good. Five other men said their health was as 
good as could be expected for their age. Typical of the statements from 
this group is this one from a man of 76, “I have naturally slowed down 
quite a bit physically but keeping in reasonable touch with our family 
physician I try, within not too severe limits, to retard the ageing process.” 
Ten of the group evaluated their health as fair. Not one person evaluated 
his health as poor, although many individuals listed several serious ail- 
ments. 

Despite the current monetary inflation, 16 men stated that their eco- 
nomic security was good, 10 men felt it was only fair, and only 1 man 
reported himself in poor circumstances. 

A man of 72 whose security was rated fair writes: “Income about one 
third that when working. Much stricter economy to get along. Discontinue 
lunch downtown, dinners at meetings, etc. Before thought little about 
money—too busy on interesting work. Now money much more important 
as with inflation am worried about how things will come out. Will likely 
send retired people to the poorhouse. .. .” 

Twenty-one members of the group said that their financial situation 
was about the same as in earlier years, 1 said that it was better than in 
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earlier years, and 6 said that their situation was worse. In the main, 
however, the respondent group was not primarily concerned with financial 
problems. 

Nine of every 10 men in the group reported that their family life gave 
them great enjoyment. Only 2 men said that they were lonely. Nineteen 
of the group live with their wives, 3 with their wives and their children, 
3 live with their children, 1 lives alone, and 3 have other living arrange- 
ments. 

Here is a typical statement on living arrangements made by a man of 
73: “Live with wife in large house where children and their families come 
frequently. Couldn’t be better.” 

Table 1 gives the leisure-time activities of respondents. Since the 


TABLE 1 


LEISURE-I IME ACTIVITIES REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS 





Per Cent Reporting 








Activity This Activity 
Church and community activities - sacesiebiesiaeiannie 11 
IID oo ctnsiiccicncscsanppintentaedttdeamielenamademinald 18 
SUITE ::<.ccistpehississniantipntpicaneiitcdeeetaebedimiiageialeanmEAa 11 
IO as csiensisesternepsnecisiniaiinniaipienininminiiaiaitii intial 29 
Do things “I have always wanted to do” .................-. 32 
SUIS: SURI, SII on scsncnciessnnniesicciiniieics ictal 46 
I Oi IIE vicxrtcsicentesiiciscupiaicisereescatebatinsiiicssinuaieadaaaias 7 
MINT ccicciasibiiitisiisihtiintaiipionaniiahpinipaeidiaedas dae aamenaaiatne 21 
I IE II aids sncnscsinnconcaceetintiiadnnetotnaandeabaiinaaas 11 
PEE eitinesttiseisieintinnienbseisicasecablncahalntninciadtes eataeuaicesiaiialeaaal 25 
MITUIID -i:iscisindonstossviieinaiecseincipsnecinpihi blinds Mathes tease ate nites 7 
BE III. ccicssssnnninsstninsosinosenttoniagancloneanaaan iiecdaiacdantanenieana 4 
IIIS ..0:-sncoiscenmmbasaeasenninubebiatanenabundiaeei + 
BUIIE  -crienesdsavssiignbishpnsdnhicnetasitdensaiaeinamadiaaiadeabaaaiaans 39 
SNE IID acccnnsisshcosissinssatettieiniiedespubdibiesieauimioantiai ob lictietanhiliaaia + 





activities were all written down freely, without use of a check list, the 
percentages for each activity should be regarded as minimal. A check list 
would probably have secured a higher frequency for most of the activities 
listed. Almost half the group take part in home activities and work around 
the house. About one fourth of the group spend time in gardening. A 
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large proportion reported that in their present leisure they do the things 
that “I have always wanted to do.” Four of every 10 respondents spent 
a considerable amount of time in resting. 

It is of interest to see what this group of alert retired men say they 
would have done differently if they had their lives to live over. Answers 
to the question, “If you had your life to live over again, what things 
would you do differently?” have been divided into three major categories 
—wishes related to occupation, wishes related to family, wishes related to 


habits and activities—and are reported in Table 2. Four men said that 





TABLE 2 


“Tinos I Woutp HAvEe Done DIFFERENTLY” 
REPLIES OF 28 RESPONDENTS 





Related to Occupation 
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Related to Family 
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Related to Habits and Activities 
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they would not have done anything differently, and two said that they 
did not know what they would have done differently. Typical of wishes 
related to family is this one from a man of 83. “I would marry my wife 
as soon as possible after I met her.” Typical of wishes related to occupation 
is this one from a man of 80, “I’d get a college education and if I had had 
enough head there would be something like a Ph.D. after my name. If 
I had any sense........ there would be a lot of things different in 
my life which are now something of a blight.”” An interesting statement 
about habits and activities was made by a man of 69. “I would concentrate 
my time on fewer interests and consider my future instead of working 
and using up my energy for public interest. I find that now I have had 
to give up those interests I am lost.” 

The group was also asked to evaluate in what respects their lives were 
successful and unsuccessful. The major areas in which life was considered 
successful were in personal relations. A happy marriage and family life 
was listed by 11 men, happy personal contacts by 6, and a happy personal 
life by 2. Life was considered unsuccessful largely in the areas of occupa- 
tion and material success. A report of the answers to this question is given 
in Table 3. 

This is a statement from a man of 69 who considered his life a success. 
“Have raised a family, have seen them happily married, have seen them 
secure in their business positions, have lived with the same wife for many 
years, have kept young in spirit.”’ And here is a statement from a man of 
the same age who considers his life unsuccessful. “I don’t consider my life 
a success. I have sacrificed to raise a family of four who are now self- 
supporting and are better off financially than I. I feel I am set apart from 
their interests.” A typical statement, from a man of 78, follows: “Success 
—in the home. I might have done better in education.” 

Retirement from full-time employment seemed to have been readily 
accepted by the large majority of this group. Thirteen of the 28 re- 
spondents said that they were glad to retire and take things easier when 
the time for retirement came. Ten other men were not especially glad to 
retire but were philosophical about retirement. As one man of 69 said, “I 
can’t say that retirement is a burden.” Four men found retirement difficult 
to bear. As one of these, a man of 68, said about retirement from his 
vocation, life was “rather lonely and somewhat disappointing.” 


Preparation for retirement on the part of this group took several 
forms. Thirteen men reported some sort of financial preparation. Nine 
men reported some adjustment in life habits, such as the development of 
hobbies, or making the most of their last working years. Three men said 
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TABLE 3 


SELF-RATING ON Lire SucCESsS BY RESPONDENTS 





How Life Was Successful 
Happy marriage and family life .....................---.----.------+- 
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they made no preparations, and two men said they had not wanted to 
retire and so had made no preparation for retirement. 

Twenty-six of the group of 28 answered the question, “How do you 
feel about death? Do you think about it much?” Only 1 said he thought 
of death often, 19 replied that they thought of death rarely, and 6 replied 
that they accepted the fact of death philosophically. A man of 78 answered 
this question by saying that he thought of death rarely, but that he ‘“‘was 
ready.” Another man of 79 expressed the general tenor of the group’s 
remarks when he said, ““Death at some time is inevitable for all of us. 
I am reconciled to that fact and have no fears for the future state.” 

The attitudes expressed by this group of men are generally favorable 
and indicative of good adjustment, compared with the attitudes expressed 
by other groups which the writers are studying. What is there in the 
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experience of this group which makes them better adjusted than other 
groups? Four possible factors are suggested. 

1. Financial security. There was no evidence of anxiety over finances, 
although several men reported that they had to watch their expenditures 
and to give up little luxuries. Probably no more than one or two in this 
group have incomes of less than $200 a month. However, the factor of 
financial security is not enough to account for the adjustment of these men, 
as is evidenced by the fact that a group of women in about the same fi- 
nancial circumstances gave responses indicating a much lower level of 
adjustment. 

2. Late retirement. With a few exceptions, the members of this group 
retired at about the age of 70. Retirement at this age appears to be much 
more acceptable to a man than retirement five or ten years earlier. Most 
of the groups appear to have felt relief at escape from responsibility. One 
man who retired from government service at 68 wrote, “The day I 
retired I told my fellow workers that it was one of the happiest days of 
my life. I have never regretted for one moment that I retired.” Another 
man stands out as something of an exception in this group. He wrote, 
“When retired I was surprised that my services were not in some demand. 
Lack of energy restricted contacts and I found that writing reports and 
letters was a drag on me. All this makes me furious. Who wants to live in 
a wheel-chair?” Throughout this man’s comments run the strain of a 
striving, effortful life and a note of frustration that he cannot continue 
indefinitely. He is an exception in this group, but his attitudes are fre- 
quently met among other groups of retired professional or business men. 

The general attitude of relief at being freed from responsibility is so 
striking a feature of this group as to raise the question whether (a) 
government employment gives rise to such an attitude or (b) financial 
security tends to release this attitude in men who no longer need to go 
on earning money. 

3. Good living arrangements. Almost all of these men continue to live 
in homes they have occupied for years and to be heads of their households. 
Three fourths of them live with their wives. Only one lives alone. This 
pattern of independence and living in a familiar home is generally favored 
by older people. 

4. Sampling bias. Although there is no reason to suppose that the group 
answering the questionnaire were not representative of the active members 
of The Fossils, it is possible that membership in The Fossils involves a 
selective factor—that well-adjusted people are more likely to join an 
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organization of this type than are poorly adjusted people. It is also possible 
that active membership in a group of this kind promotes good adjustment. 
These hypotheses deserve further study. 

In conclusion, it can be said that a group of upper-middle-class pro- 
fessional and business men, most of them formerly in government service, 
show much better than average adjustment to their old age. Factors 
making for good adjustment in this group seem to be economic security, 
relatively late retirement (ages 68-70), and congenial housing and living 
arrangements. 


























THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL AGE 


ESTHER H. PENCHEF 
Los Angeles State College 


Social age, as defined by Clarence M. Case, refers to the degree of 
socialization of the perscnality, that is, the extent to which the person has 
a sense of others and a sense of his proper place and role as a member of 
the group.! The factor of personality to which social age applies has not 
been found to correlate with intelligence. In fact, Terman’s study of 
superior children indicated less socialized attitudes in those with high 
intelligence than in the average group. Socialization is more nearly a 
matter of disposition, Case decided, and more precisely a matter of habit 
formation through sociocultural exposure. Developmental age is a similar 
term but denotes differences of maturity as expressed in such behavior as 
changes in the type of play, changes in attitude toward authority, and 
changes in attitude toward the other sex. It has to do with emotional 
maturity. 

Social infantility implies a low social age—or a level similar to that 
of infants. Case applied this term to adults who fail to conduct themselves 
in a manner compatible with the aims and best interests of society. The 
basis for judging the presence of this trait is the overt expression of social 
attitudes and is not to be confused with emotional disturbances. The 
definition of social attitude as given by Bogardus helps to clarify this point. 
Bogardus says that an attitude is an acquired, established tendency to act 
and a social attitude is a tendency to act with reference to some phase of 
associative life.2 Thus, more than purely emotional expressions are not 
under consideration, but rather behavior toward others which indicates 
acquired, established tendencies toward other persons. 

Social infantility is not synonymous with social immaturity.? Social 
immaturity is generally understood to refer to those persons in whom the 
social attitude is present but not strongly developed, while the social infant 
behaves in social situations as a child might. The social infant differs from 
the socially inadequate. The socially inadequate is commonly defined as 
one who “by his own purpose, initiative, and efforts, chronically is unable 





1 Clarence Marsh Case, Essays in Social Values (Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California Press, 1944), p. 9. 

2 E. S. Bogardus, Sociology (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949), p. 23. 

3 Case, Social Process and Human Progress (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1931), p. 131. 
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to maintain himself as a self-supporting useful member of the organized 
society in which he finds himself.’’* This classification might include the 
feeble-minded, insane, criminalistic, epileptic, blind, deaf, and all de- 
pendent groups. These are not the types that Case had in mind when he 
wrote of social infants. 

Another term to be distinguished from Case’s concept of social age is 
adult infantilism, which was developed in psychology to apply to the 
condition and conduct of an individual who, though physically mature, 
reacts to the common obligations and responsibilities of life on the level of 
a child. The social infant may be entirely responsible so far as his personal 
life is concerned. He is sound mentally and is mature physically, but his 
behavior in certain phases of associative life has the characteristics gener- 
ally expected of children. The socially infantile Case defined as “fully 
normal, but not sufficiently socialized to behave rationally or maiurely.””® 

Societal imbecility signifies the unintelligent, groping, blundering, self- 
defeating behavior of social groups. Case described society as imbecile- 
like when, in the sense of the group or collectivity it fails to achieve 
collective action conducive to its own aims and best interests. For Case, 
imbecility conveyed the general idea of incapacity, incompetency, and 
futility manifested in any form of life and it seemed to describe well the 
activity of some social groups.® He particularly censored governmental 
bodies which ignored the higher social values in their pursuit of wealth 
and power, and found their activity vividly illustrative of his conception 
of societal imbecility. 

To establish the existence of this particular factor in social behavior, 
Case developed certain criteria by which this behavior might be recog- 
nized. 

Criteria of social age. To make the concept of social age meaningful 
Case attempted to establish certain criteria for each level of social maturity 
from infantility to thorough socialization. As the marks of social infan- 
tility, he listed such behavior traits as mess-making, grabbing, squalling, 
and racketing.? 

He represented the adult mess-makers as those individuals who never 
learn to clean up after themselves. They clutter up public parks with 
their refuse, they drop cigarette ashes and chewing gum indiscriminately, 





* Harry H. Laughlin, “The Socially Inadequate,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 27:68, July 1921. 

5 Case, Social Process, p. 137. 

6 Case, “Social Imbecility and Social Age,” Soctology and Social Research, 
12:225, January 1928. 
7 Case, Soctal Process, pp. 151-56. 
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they continually impose on others who must clear away the messes they 
leave behind. 

Grabbing is behavior characteristic of an infant. It is also character- 
istic of certain adults who have never disciplined their acquisitive ten- 
dencies. These adults are the ones who turn bargain sales into pugilistic 
free-for-alls. They drive the car that crosses the intersection just after the 
light turns red. They are the ones who hoard nylons, sugar, laundry soap, 
and other items when very scarce. Their type is common. 

Squalling is the infant’s means of registering displeasure when his im- 
pulses are thwarted. The adult who is a social infant follows the same 
psychological pattern with a slightly different vocal accompaniment. He 
“squalls” insulting remarks and epithets, profanity, and sarcasm at those 
who frustrate his activities. He bangs with his fist, kicks with his feet, and 
throws whatever is at hand. He behaves like the squalling infant except 
that he can express himself more violently because of mature physical 
development. 

The fourth trait which Case attributes to the social infant is that of 
senseless noisemaking, or racketing. Those adults in which this trait 
persists, for instance, like to drive cars equipped with manifold cutouts. 
They announce their arrival by loud blasts of their auto horns. They wear 
metal heelplates on their shoes. They turn the radio to its greatest volume. 
They apparently enjoy noise. 

Case suggested other traits which normally appear in a child’s behavior 
as he becomes physically stronger. These include smashing or wrecking 
things for fun or when angered, and slapsticking, or delight in seeing 
others fall or experience other bodily mishaps. 

When the child begins to use language socially, there are several kinds 
of behavior characteristic of this period of growth. Case suggested seven: 
(1) monologuing, babbling to oneself; (2) duologuing, babbling stim- 
ulated by the presence of others but not addressed to them; (3) dialoguing, 
talking to and listening to others; (4) ordering, using language to affect 
the conduct of others; (5) ego-leading, leading others for the leader’s 
own benefit; (6) personal criticizing, analyzing the conduct of others 
from one’s own point of view; (7) personal opposing, blocking others for 
personal satisfaction. 

The remaining twelve behavior traits in Case’s list of criteria belong 
to the juvenile and adult levels and involve the ethical aspects of social 
life. He describes them thus: 


Joining (the gang spirit, cliques, clubs, et cetera) ; social conforming (behavior 
shaped by group pressure); honest dealing (acting openly and dependably) ; 
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truthtelling (speaking openly and dependably) ; fair playing (seeking no advantage 
denied to opponents); peace preserving (includes law observance, and more) ; 
altro-leading (leading others for their benefit) ; social opposing (pronouncing any 
act bad, not because the speaker dislikes it, but because it can be shown to be 
injurious to society); ethical opposing (hostility toward principles rather than 
persons); nonconforming (refusing to yield to group dictation); conscientious 
objecting (refusing, for conscience’ sake, to obey the group will, but accepting 
punishment for so refusing without complaint); peacemaking (more creative 
than peace preserving; it fosters good will by doing justice). 

The twenty-five criteria of social age represent an arbitrary selection 
by Case. According to his standard of values, they proceed from the most 
infantile to the most mature behavior patterns. As they stand they could 
indicate at best only a crude estimate of the factor Case called “social age.” 

The criteria of social age, of which creative peacemaking is an activity 
of the highest phase, were arrived at through the following methods. 

Case’s purpose was (1) to discover the social traits or attitudes, as 
manifested in overt behavior, most characteristic at different chronological 
age levels, and (2) to arrange these traits in a continuous progressive scale 
from those associated with infants to those applicable to adult behavior 
only. 

Case depended upon his own observation and reflection to obtain a ten- 
tative list of behavior traits. He observed the behavior of children at dif- 
ferent ages from infancy to adolescence. He noted at each level the 
appearance of new types of behavior and also recorded those traits that 
seemed to disappear with increasing age. In the same way, he observed 
the behavior of adults whom he considered worthy examples of socialized 
personality. He recorded any form of conduct or reaction which exhibited 
any degree of social infantility, and of social maturity, recognizable as 
such. He found that these behavior traits could be represented by twenty- 
five different types of behavior. He arranged them in the order suggested 
by his recorded observations and his own judgment as to their relation to 
age level. 

To validate his sequential arrangement of the traits, Case submitted a 
jumbled list of the traits to several hundred individuals for their idea of 
the proper rank order for such behavior with respect to its infantile, 
adolescent, or adult character. His sample population included high school 
and college students and several adult groups which represented different 
economic, educational, and social levels. 

Case found that in the ranking of the first thirteen traits there was 
almost perfect agreement throughout. The last half of the scale showed 





8 Case, Essays in Social Values, p. 12. 
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more variety, particularly among the high school students. This disparity 
he attributed to the social inexperience and immaturity of the younger 
people, which would prevent a real understanding of the terms used and 
the behavior described. The result of this procedure was Case’s social age 
chart. Some explanation of the levels of awareness and of the groups 
indicated on the chart is necessary for a complete understanding of this 
diagnostic instrument. 

Levels of awareness in social growth. After arranging the behavior 
traits in a pattern of progression from infancy to social maturity, Case 
found that the basic factor in social growth was awareness. This process 
of “becoming” begins with awareness of the presence of others, which is 
the point of origin of an individual’s social life. Later, with normal 
development, the person becomes aware of the pleasure of others. Case 
illustrated this stage of maturing with the appearance of tact and socia- 
bility, companionableness. The third and final level of awareness is the 
awareness of the welfare of others. This level constitutes socialization of 
personality and implies the opposite of selfishness and self-centeredness. 
It connotes social responsibility and active concern for the group. 

As an individual progresses through these different stages of awareness, 
and through the steps in socialization, he is also progressing through 
wider group associations. This is a part of the total configuration of his 
experience. 

Groups involved in social growth. Case noted that an individual’s 
behavior may express different traits or attitudes in different groups. For 
example, his behavior at home may contain many juvenile or even infantile 
characteristics, while at the same time he may conceal these qualities 
entirely in his professional group or church group. In other words, one 
may be a social infant in some situations and a social adult in others. 
Therefore, to determine the actual degree of socialization, some distinc- 
tion must be made as to how consistently certain action patterns are 
expressed. 

Case arranged a list of eleven groups to represent the widening interests 
in the development of an individual. He began with the family, the play 
group, and the neighborhood, and proceeded through the church, school, 
casual group, occupational group, civic community, province or state, 
nation, and finished with internation or one-world. 

Thus, the social age chart records behavior traits expressed in different 
social groups which indicate the individual’s degree of awareness of others. 
It allows for the fact that one may be socialized in respect to a certain 





9 Tbid., p. 22. 
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group but less socialized in others. 

Only observable forms of behavior are subject to classification on the 
social age chart. Because of the complex nature of behavior reaction, 
classification of any action pattern can only approximate, and only the 
behavior about which there can be some degree of certainty should be re- 
corded. Case claimed that if observation is continued over a long enough 
period of time, enough of such behavior will occur to provide a profile of 
the behavior traits of the individual adequate for analysis. 

Case did not claim quantitative measurement of exact items. Such 
measurement would require the construction of a valid and reliable scale. 
His purpose was to indicate “the trend of a person’s behavioristic pro- 
gression toward social maturity.””!° 

Significance of the social age concept. The concept of social age gains 
significance from its relation to the fundamental social problem of all 
ages and all cultures. For the most part, man has devoted his energies and 
abilities to individual achievement in the conquest of nature. The matter 
of human relationships has received only secondary consideration, and, 
generally, the approach has been that of external controls through social 
organization. This approach is inconsistent with the very nature of the 
problem. Society is made up of individuals in interaction. The nature of 
the individuals—their impulses, attitudes, ideals, values, intelligence, and 
other attributes—determine the character of society, which in turn in- 
fluences the development of the individual members. But at the root of 
this reciprocal action is the attitude which individuals maintain toward 
one another. 

Case suggested this line of thought when he emphasized that the socially 
inadequate, conflicting ideas and values of men are the common basis of 
all social problems.!! No mere plan of social organization will suffice as a 
solution of this kind of problem. Organization is necessary to provide the 
means of expression for the social life of man, but organization unsup- 
ported by appropriate attitudes, habits of thinking and acting, and a 
favorable spirit in the individuals involved is ineffective. The crux of the 
problem, then, lies in the development of individual character. Case 
maintained that it involves a transformation of the subjective aspect of 
social life in the direction of greater socialization through the avenues of 
education and religion. 

It is in connection with the socializing of personality that the concept 





10 Jbid., p. 20. 
11 Case, Outlines of Introductory Sociology (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1924), pp. 627-30. 
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social age is designed to serve a socially valuable role. In order to under- 
stand any phase of human behavior, including that which makes for 
socialization, it is necessary to isolate it, describe it, and to make it 
amenable to objective measurement. Case’s contribution consists mainly in 
his calling attention to the related behavior patterns and to the possibility 
of objectifying the study of them as individual factors and as a set of 
factors reflecting the whole of personality. In other words, he has provided 
the foundation from which research may proceed. 

There remains much to be done with Case’s concept of social age. It 
will be necessary to direct research toward isolating the behavior trait of 
social infantility with special reference to tying it in with psychological 
research on the personality abnormalities. If this factor in behavior is 
found to be relatively independent of behavior abnormalities already classi- 

fiable, then it is important that the validity of Case’s social age scale be 
tested by applying it to a representative sample of the general population. 
This research doubtless will prove to be a great aid in understanding the 
development of socialized attitudes. 














THE CONCEPT OF DIFFERENTIAL 
SOCIAL PERMISSIBILITY 


JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 


It appears that in nearly all systematized social groups there may be 
observed a relatively permissible “margin of error” between ideal and 
behavioral standards of performance. This paper is interested in establish- 
ing certain characteristics of this phenomenon in its causative and func- 
tional aspects. We are treating this phenomenon under the concept Dif- 
ferential Social Permissibility, by which we mean that overt behavior on 
the part of certain individuals in society which violates or varies from 
societal norms or from standards of expected performance but which 
nonetheless is socially tolerated or permitted. 

The concept is suggestive schematically of a psychosocial scale! of 
human conduct ranging from the personal? to the social act with the social 
standard of expected performance regarded as the mid-point. Just as there 
are plus or minus degrees of deviation on either side of the point of 
expected performance, evidently there is correlated with this an area of 
negative and positive permissibility, or an area within which the in- 
dividual meets minimum social disapproval and maximum approbation. 
Hence, it appears that the degree of social permissibility varies in inverse 
proportion to the distance the divergent behavior is removed in either 
direction from the so-called “permissible area.”’ In this connection, how- 
ever, there appear to be certain limits. If the particular act deviates too 
far from the expected behavior it loses its identity in respect to the 





1 Graphically, the concept may be depicted in the following manner. A line 
representing a behavioral continuum may be drawn horizontally. In the middle 
of this continuum (which would have negative degrees on the left of the mid- 
point and positive degrees on the right) may be placed a cross (X), to represent 
(1) the ideal standard of behavior. Around this cross (X), including one or two 
degrees of both negative and positive characteristics, may be drawn a small circle 
to represent (2) the expected standard of behavior. Surrounding this circle (and 
shaded), a still larger circle may be drawn encompassing 3 or 4 degrees of both 
negative and positive characteristics to represent (3) the area of social permis- 
sibility. Arrows drawn at each end of the behavioral continuum pointing away 
from the mid-point of the continuum may be labeled “personal acts.” Arrows 
pointing toward the mid-point of the continuum may be labeled “social acts.” 
Hence, the area of expected performance is larger than and surrounds the ideal 
standard; and both the ideal standard and the behavioral standard are encom- 
passed within the area of social permissibility. All aspects of behavior in respect 
to a given act thus may be measured in terms of where the act falls by degree, 
in reference to the ideal, the expected, and the permitted areas on the continuum. 

2 By “personal act” is meant ego-centered activity wherein the individual 
is primarily unconcerned with the social consequences of his behavior. 
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expected standard. In such instances it hypothetically becomes an omission 
rather than an imperfect commission and becomes subjected to a different 
frame of reference in regard to social controls. 

It is apparent that the area called the area of social permuissibility 
is of a “sliding’’ nature. Schematically, where the balance of the group 
acts shifts decisively in one direction in the continuum of social behavior, 
the area of social permissibility also shifts in this same direction. When 
this phenomenon occurs, no doubt a corresponding redefinition of the 
social conception of deviations also takes place as well as a redistribution 
of the coercive aspects of social controls. 

It is apparent that only when “personal acts” are construed to have 
social consequences do they fall within the limits of strict group approba- 
tion. Apparently a wide latitude in behavior is given to the individual in 
certain areas of personal concern such as, for example, in one’s consump- 
tive habit and in his mobility. 

Apart from this suggested schematic approach, analytical inquiry might 
begin with a consideration of the nature of social norms. The more 
important the meaningful aspects of the norm in terms of the group’s 
organization and function, the greater the degree and the kinds of social 
controls utilized by the group to guarantee its adherence. Norms do not 
all have the same meaning or significance to group welfare, they do not 
originate in the same way, nor do they all belong to the same class. Thus, 
norms vary for members of the same group and particularly for members 
of divergent groups. Similarly, numerous other considerations such as 
the group’s vehicles, size, structural organization, and purposes have a 
bearing on the uniformity of observance of the social norms. There is 
also a differential ability of persons to observe societal standards as is 
evidenced negatively within the general class of pathological deviates. 

Discrepancy in the kinds as well as between the norms under which the 
individual lives thus contributes to individual variability and, as a con- 
sequence, to deviant social permissibility.* Hypothetically these two vari- 
ables are thus positively correlative. As the norms themselves are variant 
and segmental, permitted deviation from uniform behavior from one 
view will be as wide as the degree of variance between the norms defining 
the same class of behavior.* 





3 P. A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947), pp. 81. 

4 Throughout this paper the assumption is held that individual variability 
is in general a prior condition to certain kinds of differential permissibility. 
On the other hand, it is recognized that there are innumerable categories of 
human behavior where the two conditions are not correlative. 
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Depending upon the point of reference, it thus appears that least 
deviation in social permissibility is evident within the realm of the law 
norms rather than within others, for the former are more precise and 
embody greater coercive features than other social standards. On the 
other hand, together with numerous other causes, by the definitive char- 
acter of law norms differential social permissibility is an inherent char- 
acteristic of all social groups. 

In consideration of the other classes of norms (ethical, technical, un- 
official, etc.) a wider variance in social behavior is permitted than that 
allowed among the law norms due to their individual rather than to 
their societal orientation. ‘Thus, wider permissibility is evident when 
variance from the norm appears to be related primarily to personal con- 
siderations and when little or no serious detriment to the group is antic- 
ipated. It is to be recognized that as social milieu alters in any aspect, 
a deviation in the range of permissibility evidenced may be expected. The 
status of the participants in the group and the particular significance of 
the act are theoretically other definitive aspects of the specific case. 

Turning to the structural aspects of social groups, social permissibility 
is geared to the rank order of the group in the system as well as to the 
individual’s ascribed or achieved status within the group. Thus, internally 
and externally as the individual’s or group’s position is altered vertically 
or horizontally, it may be assumed that the variance in the range of per- 
missible behavior is redefined. In those societies where stratification is 
rigid one might expect that over-all aggregate variations from expected 
performance are at a minimum. Conversely, where social groups are char- 
acterized by fluidity one might expect that the range of social permissibility 
is wide. In those societies where dominant groups constantly realign them- 
selves and thereby evidence innumerable variations, it is difficult to define 
which norms are ascendant. Thus we may observe that, the less solidary 
a society, the wider the range of individualistic behavior and, as a conse- 
quence, the greater the margin of social permissibility. 

In further consideration of group structurization, apparently the bases 
of stratification and the submotivational structure of the group define in 
part the nature of the permissiveness and the patterns of deviation evi- 
denced. Thus, permissibility is related to the concept responsibility in terms 
of the ability of the person or group to depart from societal expectations. 
Merton indirectly suggested this observation when he stated that certain 
phases of the social structure generate the circumstances in which in- 
fringement of social codes constitutes a normal response.® From this view 





5 R. K. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” in L. Wilson and W. L. Kolb, 
Sociological Analysis, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949. 
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we may suggest that considerable social permissibility results from the in- 
compatibility between social demands and the societal avenues to satisfy 
these demands through acceptable standards. 

Professor Talcott Parsons also demonstrates that the situations of action 
and of definition deviate from institutionally sanctioned interpretations, 
as well as the fact that symbolic patterns associated with the sentiment 
system are variant.® Considerable permissible deviation, therefore, is re- 
sultant from the variance in institutional sanctions and the imperfect 
integration of the symbolic patterns within the individuals.? 

In consideration of the uniting variables of groups it is clear that the 
numerous groups to which persons belong occasion realignment and con- 
flict of loyalties. It is quite possible, however, to conceive of persons 
belonging to different groups without the bonds of these groups conflicting. 
In such circumstances divergent social membership determines individual 
variation in identification which conceivably contributes to variant ap- 
propriate behaviors. The observation is made, therefore, that differential 
social permissibility is not necessarily, nor only, an operation of the social 
process of conflict but is a basic characteristic of the processual and 
dynamic aspects of group life primarily as a function of social interaction. 

Further examination suggests that differential social permissibility has 
a twofold function. On the one hand, the phenomenon apparently is a 
means through which the organizational or integrative aspects of society 
are implemented through the assignment of differential privileges among 
both individuals and groups. On the other hand, it appears to be a 
technique of social control wherein, on the basis of its recognition and 
assignment of differential rights, the solidarity of group organization is 
enhanced. 

Ecological considerations suggest that in the instance of some types of 
behavior it appears that so long as variant behavior remains confined 
within certain limits (territorial and psychological), or to certain groups, 
it may be tolerated by the larger community for that group or for that 





6 “The Problem of Controlled Institutional Change,” Psychiatry: Journal of 
Biology and Pathology of Interpersonal Relations, Vol. 8, February 1945. 

7 As Professor Parsons states, “the uniformities of human behavior must be 
analysed in terms of the structure of the motivational forces on the one hand, and 
that of the situation in which they have to operate on the other.” Obviously 
when there is variance in either of these aspects of behavior, or between these 
two phases of the over-all situation, different response or action patterns may be 
expected. The uneven organization of society in respect to both of these factors, 
but particularly in reference to motivational forces, no doubt accounts for wide 
variance in permissible behavior. 
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section of the community.’ It appears in situations of this nature that 
deviant behavior of certain kinds thus is permitted because it is “local- 
ized,” which is in effect a phase of social control. From a psychosocial point 
of view the mechanism may be one in which society permits the behavior 
on the part of some of its constituents as an expression of smaller “in- 
group” re-enforcement through “out-group” differentiation.? Similarly, 
an additional aspect of permitted deviant behavior may be explained by 
the group’s expectation of certain standards for its membership which 
are not required of nonmembers. 

From the individualistic point of view it is apparent that the social 
system cannot define all of the situations in which the person will be 
placed.!° This situation in large measure relates to the unpredictability 
of social change and to the uneven aspects of social adjustment. Thus, 
certain of the forces which make for individuality are roughly analogous 
to those which make for differential social permissibility.™ 

In summary, this analysis suggests that the concept differential social 
permissibility has validity as a tool for the added comprehension of the 
universal phenomena of the discrepancies between ideal and behavioral 
standards of human conduct. Variant permissions apparently are inherent 
characteristics of all social groups. Conceptually, the range of permis- 
sibility varies in inverse proportion to the distance of the deviant act from 
the expected standard. The permissible area itself, however, embraces 
latitude in deviation, the limits of which are defined by the modal 
frequency of behavior patterns. Hence, the degree of deviation from 
expected performance is an important consideration in the range of 
permitted behavior and in a sense defines the differential range of 
approbation. 

The observation that a wider range of permitted deviant behavior 
applies in the instance of the classes of norms other than the law norms, 
due to their orientation toward the individual, has resulted in the as- 





8 Shaw demonstrates, for example, that the cultural and ecological base is 
an important factor in determining the delinquency of an individual or group. 
See C. R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1929. 

® In referring to this particular kind of phenomenon Merton refers to persons 
in this category as “in the Society but not of it,” of. cit., p. 775. 

10 See R. T. La Piere and P. R. Farnsworth, Soctal Psychology (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942), pp. 48 ff. 

11 In this context numerous additional data could be advanced relative to 
differential status, the lack of harmony in social roles, indecision of society in 
regard to acceptable or appropriate behavior in the absence of clearly defined 
social definitions, variant personality reactions to the same social situation, and 
perhaps also to the numerous other aspects of variability and inconsistency in 
personality as related to organic and sociocultural factors. 
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sumption that the range of differential permissibility is wide (if not 
widest) in those areas where society assumes that the consequences of 
the conduct embody little threat to the welfare or security of the group 
and where the individual, relatively alone, stands to benefit or suffer, as 
the case may be, as a consequence of his behavior.!2 The idea is reached 
in reference to the structural aspects of society that the phenomenon is a 
corollary of the bases of social stratification and dynamics, in that the 
altering in any way of the internal or external position of the group 
or the individuals who comprise it brings about corresponding changes 
in the range of behavior permitted.'* Thus, differential social permis- 
sibility is not only an indication of uneven social organization but is also 
an index of social change, if the assumption may be held that a shifting 
variance between ideal and behavioral standards of performance is in- 
dicative of social dynamics. 

The position is maintained that variant social identification does not 
necessarily evidence conflicts in behavior patterns. The conclusion is 
reached, therefore, that differential social permissibility is a force through 
which the functions of many of the social processes are accomplished and 
in this sense is an “integrative” process as well as a technique of social 
control. 

From the viewpoint of ecology the phenomenon appears to be one in 
which society “localizes’’ or isolates certain behavior in respect to psy- 
chological and territorial identification from the standpoint that the vari- 
ant behavior itself is sufficient to distinguish the undesirable members from 
the desirable ones. 

As society apparently requires only those behaviors which are consistent 
with one’s social roles, deviant permitted behavior relates both to the 
variability in status positions and to the divergence in internalization of 
roles. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that certain major characteristics of the 
phenomenon are evident. (1) It appears that differential permissibility is 
universal, i.e., it exists to some degree in all social groups. (2) It is no 
doubt a correlative of group dynamics. (3) The phenomenon appears 





12 This thought is not at variance with the schematic frame of reference. Here 
we refer, consistent with the diagram, to those acts which are regarded in our 
society for the most part as personal—religious preference, occupation, marital sta- 
tus, etc. 

13This is not to say that the position of the group in reference to other groups 
does not in large measure define the propriety of a particular range of behavior, 
nor is it to say that the basis on which the social stratification is structured de- 
fines the position itself as well as the corresponding behavior appropriate to the 
position. 
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to be an index of the degree of social organization. (4) As a technique 
of social control it performs both divisive and integrative functions.14 

It is perhaps in the last context that the significance of the phenomenon 
is most outstanding. Differential social permissibility stands as a social 
technique to gain and maintain social unity wherein an individual, though 
deviating from societal expectations and socialized objectives, nonetheless 
is permitted “reasonable” latitude in behavior depending upon his status 
and other socialized criteria. 





i4 A fifth aspect suggested by Hiley H. Hill is to the effect that the phenom- 
enon also is a mechanism of status ascription. 
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THREE PROBLEMS 
OF SOCIOLOGICAL SCALES 


CLAY FRANKLIN, GRADUATE STUDENT 
University of Southern California 


One of the main trends in present-day sociology is the attempt to de- 
scribe more and more sociological phenomena in quantitative terms. This 
trend is in turn focusing the attention of sociologists upon the problems 
of accurate and adequate measurement which have long troubled the 
psychologists. This article will be devoted to raising certain questions 
which appear to be basic to the construction and use of scales in socio- 
logical research. Experimental results will be used to illustrate the rele- 
vance and reality of the problems. 

No attempt will be made to enumerate the various scales in use today. 
It is assumed that the reader is familiar with the more common scale 
types, especially with those constructed by the method of equal-appearing 
intervals, by paired comparisons, and by ‘“‘scale analysis.”1 It is in relation 
to these “rationalized” scales that the problems to be raised take on 
particular importance, since these scales make claims—and some evidence 
has been produced—for increased accuracy and adequacy. As for the many 
“adjustment” and/or “‘predictive” instruments, for example, the marital 
adjustment and job adjustment scales, the writer does not feel that their 
scalar properties have been sufficiently well demonstrated to classify them 
as scales rather than indexes or inventories. 

A scale may be defined as a measuring instrument with ordered units. 
The units must fall along a single continuum, remain relatively constant, 
and, preferably, be equal. An absolute zero is not essential except for 
ratio scales. Three types of scales may be found: (1) rank order scales, 
e.g., personality rating scales, (2) interval scales, e.g., Thurstone attitude 
scales, and (3) ratio scales, e.g., a scale constructed by Paul Horst’s 
Method of Balanced Values (see Chap. VII). Since a scale is used in 
order to obtain quantitative descriptions or measurements of specified 
phenomena, interval and ratio type scales are to be preferred to rank order 
scales because of their increased accuracy. 

The discussion will deal with three problems encountered in con- 
structing and using the interval and ratio type scales: (1) constancy of 





1 For examples of the first two types see J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936), Chap. VII. For the technique 
of “scale analysis” see Louis Guttman, “The Cornell Technique for Scale and 
Intensity Analysis,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 7 :247-79, Summer 
1947, 
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the units, (2) equality of the units, and (3) unidimensionality. The 
discussion will emphasize attitude measurement, although the problems 
are found in all fields of sociological research. Theoretically desirable 
standards will be used as the frame of reference for the discussion. These 
standards may be too strict in the eyes of those engaged in social action 
research. However, they will have to be met as sociology emphasizes 
quantitative description more and more. 

1. The problem of the constancy of the unit has at least four facets: 
constancy in time, constancy from population to population, constancy 
of relative position or value, and constancy of absolute position or value. 
Farnsworth has reported some findings that may be considered in relation 
to this problem.? He found that the scale values of items on a Thurstone 
attitude scale shifted with the passage of time in reference to their 
absolute value, although the relative positions of the items remained un- 
changed. There is also some evidence that may be interpreted as attesting 
the stability of the relative position of attitude and opinion items from 
population to population.* Should this be the case (the evidence is far 
from conclusive), it would still be necessary for the researcher to keep 
in mind the fact that absolute scale values of the items probably vary from 
population to population. Hence, extreme caution is necessary in compar- 
ing results obtained from two different populations, even if the same scale 
has been used. Since the studies referred to above deal only with scales 
constructed by the method of equal-appearing intervals, other studies will 
be necessary to indicate the stability of the units of scales constructed by 
other methods. In future studies it would be particularly interesting if the 
adjustment level of the various scale types could be calculated and con- 
trolled. 

2. Two questions will be raised in regard to the equality of the units 
of scales: (1) How stable is the apparent equality of the units? and (2) 
Are equal units a “statistical function” of the method used in constructing 
the scale, or do they reflect an “actual” equality present in the phenomena 
being measured? It can readily be seen that the answer to the first 
question depends in part upon considerations already discussed in regard 
to the constancy of scale units. However, some of the difficulties en- 
countered in attempting to insure equal units by various methods of scale 
construction, as well as some information relative to the stability of the 
equality, may be learned from the following findings. 





2 P. R. Farnsworth, “Shifts in the Value of Opinion Items,” Journal of Psy- 
chology, 16:125-28, July 1943. 

3 E. D. Hinckley, “The Influence of Individual Opinion on the Construction 
of an Attitude Scale,” Journal of Social Psychology, 3:283-96, August 1932. 
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In submitting a scale constructed by the method of equal-appearing 
intervals to analysis by means of the Likert technique, Edwards found that 
the items in the center portion of the scale continuum were nondif- 
ferentiating items.4 The lack of well-differentiating items in the center 
portions of scales has long been noted; and the difficulty encountered in 
constructing scales by the Likert technique, namely, that the items selected 
are found to fall toward the extremes of the scale continuum, appears 
to be common to all attitude scales. It may be due to the ability of those 
who can endorse rather extreme views to endorse, at the same time, most 
neutral statements. In any case, the difficulty encountered in the Likert 
technique seems to be present in a disguised form in the Thurstone attitude 
scales. It is not unlikely that the findings of Edwards also indicate that 
the equality of the units in the Thurstone type scale may be due to an 
adaptation level established by the judges in sorting the items into equal- 
appearing intervals. This relationship of equality in unit distances may be 
destroyed, however, when the items which are not satisfactory are dis- 
carded. Such an explanation would account for the fact that the items 
tend to retain their rank-order positions while at the same time apparently 
losing the stability and hence the equality of the scale units. 

Such a conclusion appears to be borne out by the findings of Sartain and 
Bell.® They found that the original items of the Bogardus Social Distance 
Scale (1925) were unevenly spaced along the scale continuum and that 
no items were found to fall in the central portion of the continuum when 
the scale values of the original items were determined, along with others, 
by the method of equal-appearing intervals. This is particularly interest- 
ing when it is noted that the central items of the 1935 revision of the 
Social Distance Scale, chosen according to a modified version of the 
Thurstone equal-appearing interval technique, are very similar in content 
and language to those of the original scale. Thus, it may be suspected that 
the hypothesis relating to the role played by the frame of reference estab- 
lished by the judges in the “sorting situation” and its effect upon the 
equality of the scale intervals has some basis. 

In regard to the stability and absolute equality of the units of attitude 
scales, it is interesting to note that the correlations of the Bogardus Social 
Distance Scale of 1925 and a revised form constructed by Sartain and 





4 Allen Edwards, “A Critique of ‘Neutral’ Items in Attitude Scales Constructed 
by the Method of Equal Appearing Intervals,” The Psychological Review, 53:159- 
69, May 1946. 

5 A. Q. Sartain and Harold V. Bell, Jr., “An Evaluation of the Bogardus Scale 
of Social Distance by the Method of Equal Appearing Intervals,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 29:85-91, February 1949. 
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Bell were higher than those obtained by correlating the alternate forms 
of a Thurstone type scale for measuring racial attitudes constructed by 
Sartain and Bell by the method of equal-appearing intervals.® 

Hence, it seems evident with reference to the question regarding the 
statistical nature of the equality of the scale units that the equality of the 
scale units is “‘statistical’”’ and is not an undistorted reflection of the 
“absolute” values of the phenomena being measured. This conclusion has 
been drawn on the basis of the evidence which indicates that the unit of 
measurement in the scales studied appears to fluctuate too radically to be 
referred to as a measure of the “absolute” values of the phenomena in 
terms of equal units. It certainly appears that the validation of the 
equality of the units of any scale in terms of “absolute’’ sociological values 
would prove very difficult at the present time due to inadequate tools and 
techniques. 

3. The third problem to be discussed is that of unidimensionality. This 
problem has only recently been subjected to systematic analysis. Guttman 
is largely responsible for introducing the concept into the field of attitude 
measurement and devising a method for testing the reproducibility of a 
scale.? The techniques of “scale analysis” and factor analysis may be 
considered the best-known methods for analyzing the number of dimen- 
sions which a particular measuring instrument taps. Although emphasis 
has been placed upon developing unidimensional scales, at the same time 
the uses of the more complex instruments have not been denied. However, 
a unidimensional scale may allow a clearer delineation of the dynamic 
forces at work in various social-psychological and sociological phenomena. 

The problem in this connection is that of the values to be gained by 
multidimensional scales as against those to be gained by unidimensional 
scales. It would seem evident that for causal analysis a unidimensional 
scale would be preferable, since it would allow the measurement of one 
variable at a time. For prediction and social action purposes, however, the 
multidimensional scale may prove to be the more useful, since it may 
allow the scientist to gain enough information about the phenomena being 
studied to suit his purposes without using more than one scale. In this 
connection, it appears to be a problem of suiting the instrument to the 
job. And basic to such an approach is the scientists’s thorough knowledge 
of the functional abilities and limitations of his measuring instrument. 





6 Jbid., p. 91. 
7 Louis Guttman, “The Cornell Technique for Scale and Intensity Analysis,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 7:247-79, Summer 1947. 
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CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
AND JUVENILE MISCONDUCT 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 
Wayne University 


As is true of so many reports concerning delinquency, various authorities 
disagree as to the relationship between church attendance and juvenile 
misconduct. Moreover, such scientific studies as have been made show 
inconsistent or contradictory findings. 

In a recent article! we find J. Edgar Hoover stating flatly: “In 
practically all homes where juvenile delinquency is bred there is an absence 
of adequate religious training for children. ... Most of them have never 
been inside a church.” ’ 

By contrast, William Kvaraceus,? on the basis of facts gathered con- 
cerning more than seven hundred delinquent boys and girls brought to 
the Children’s Bureau of Passaic, New Jersey, while he was Director, 
declared that 54 per cent of them attended church regularly and 25 per 
cent seldom or never. The remainder were irregular in attendance. He 
also found that there was no significant difference between percentages of 
church membership among delinquents and the entire population of New 
Jersey. 

A much more carefully developed study in England® gave still other 
results. A comparison of 276 London delinquents with 551 nondelinquents 
from the same neighborhoods found 29 per cent of the delinquents and 
but 39 per cent of the nondelinquents regularly attending religious insti- 
tutions. A similar study in provincial towns found 41 per cent of the 
delinquents and 51 per cent of the nondelinquents to be regular in church 
attendance. In both city and country there was a clear difference of 10 
per cent favoring the church attendance of nondelinquents. 

At this point we must issue a caution concerning the way the whole 
question is approached. Some are likely to approach such an investigation 
as though the value of religion were being questioned. To them, figures 
and opinions such as have been cited are used to “prove” that it is either 
effective, ineffective, or partially effective. 





1 J. Edgar Hoover, “The Youth Problem Today,” Chicago Schools Journal, 
30 :33-35, 1948. 

2 “Delinquent Behavior and Church Attendance,” Sociology and Social Research, 
28 :284-89, 1944. 

3 A. M. Carr-Saunders, Hermann Mannheim, and E. C. Rhodes, Young 
Offenders, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
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To those interested in reducing the toll of delinquency upon young lives, 
the questions to be asked would be phrased differently, something like 
these: With how many youngsters in trouble do religious bodies now have 
contact? What part is religion playing in the lives of those with whom 
such contact exists? What can be done to make this contact more vital 
in helping the young people to develop more consistently social patterns 
of behavior? 

Statistics gathered by the Crime Prevention Bureau and the Boys’ 
Juvenile Bureau of the Detroit Police Department‘ throw some light on 
the answers to the first two questions. Beginning in August 1946, all boys 
picked up for offenses were interviewed to obtain answers to questions 
concerning their environment, home conditions, and their own character- 
istics. In addition, in most cases their homes were visited by police officers. 
Among the items upon which the officers gathered information was the 
relative frequency of church attendance. 

The findings for the first group of 2,137 boys are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE OF Boys INTERVIEWED ON COMPLAINT BY 
Detroit Potice, 1946 











Number Percentage 
Frequency of Attendance of Boys of Boys 
EERSTE SSPE BERS icy Rie Co mre st 931 43.56 
NI idence cabsidahsertatcceibegshdesbbsniehanateneadehincs 546 25.54 
aba diedandabeilicdatilieds aendicnbienbceidietilighadaaieh 339 15.86 
ETE oe eR eT 302 14.15 
asic cinctaacestipsitccshtesincaignicctiéntcanacaoinicaling 19 89 
iitistensesniniainncabicumnisniiciidouiiie 2,137 100.00 





It will be seen that a considerable proportion were credited with regular 
church attendance. The percentage was lower than that found by Kvara- 
ceus, somewhat higher than that reported by Carr-Saunders, and vastly 
greater than that estimated by Hoover. If the “regular” and “occasional” 
groups are combined, the churches can claim some marked degree of 
contact with roughly two thirds of the boys in trouble in Detroit. 





4 The author wishes to express appreciation to Commissioner Harry Toy, 
Inspector Sanford Shoults, Lieutenant Ralph Baker, and Sergeant Francis Davey, 
all of the Detroit Police Department, for their assistance in having the data 
discussed herein collected and tabulated and for granting permission to publish 
in this form. The views stated are, of course, the author’s. 
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These results are subject to some question. First, there is a good pos- 
sibility that some boys and their parents were intent upon making a favor- 
able impression and therefore claimed a higher regularity of church at- 
tendance than the facts warranted. Accordingly, the findings should be 
discounted to some extent. The internal evidence of the data, however, 
indicates that falsification of the replies was far from universal; as we 
shall see, there were some distinct differences between the boys reporting 
regular attendance and those reporting they seldom or never went to 
church. 

More serious, the percentages mean little unless they can be compared 
with those prevailing in the general population. There was no possibility 
of making the necessary survey with the resources available. An alternate 
possibility, however, was available and could be used. 

The original group of 2,137 was followed in 1947 as far as the records 
of the Crime Prevention Bureau would permit. Those who were in trouble 
again numbered 672. It can be fairly assumed that these repeaters in- 
cluded the more seriously delinquent boys. The group of 1,465 non- 
repeaters, on the other hand, included many who had been minor 
offenders in 1946 or who had learned to stay out of trouble successfully 
for at least one year. Table 2 shows the relative percentage of church 
attendance for these two groups. 


TABLE 2 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE OF REPEATERS AND NONREPEATERS 











Number Per cent 

Frequency Total Repeaters Nonrepeaters Repeaters Nonrepeaters 
i wiisaceLeienbdtadis 931 254 677 37.8 46.2 
Occasional................ 546 182 364 27.1 24.8 
ESE 339 131 208 19.5 14.2 
Pe iiicisticts hacia 302 100 202 14.9 13.8 
Not stated................ 19 5 14 0.7 1.0 

;, eer 2,137 672 1,465 100.0 100.0 





Chi-square equals 16.75. 
Degrees of freedom equals 4. 
P is less than 0.01. 
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The chi-square calculation, shown at the base of the table is merely a 
statistical device for calculating the probability that differences of this 
kind might be due to chance factors. For those not trained in statistics 
it will suffice to state that where, as in this table, P is less than 0.01, 
the statistical odds are better than 100 to | that a repetition of the study 
with another group, similarly selected, would yield substantially the same 
results. 

The table shows a clear connection between church attendance and the 
likelihood that a boy in trouble with the police once will be in trouble 
again. Boys claiming regular church attendance were 37.8 per cent of the 
repeaters but 46.2 per cent of the nonrepeaters. On the other hand, those 
reporting they seldom went to church were 19.5 per cent of the repeaters 
but only 14.2 per cent of the nonrepeaters. In blunt police terms, a boy 
who goes to church regularly is a better risk than one who does not do so. 
Yet churches still have substantial contact with a significant number of 
even the repeaters. » 

There is, of course, the possibility that the clear relationship found is 
not necessarily one of cause and effect but that both the church attendance 
and the relative immunity to repeating may be products of some other 
situation, such as family morale, good neighborhood conditions, and 
particular patterns of upbringing. It is also very probable that, for ex- 
ample, the religious beliefs of the parents might lead them to keep a home 
intact rather than to break it by divorce. By the same token, they would 
be concerned to see that their sons received a religious background. In 
such cases both the intact home and the religious instruction might combine 
to strengthen the boy’s resistance to delinquency. 

There were two items of information gathered by the police which 
one would expect to be related to church attendance: (1) whether or not 
the boys’ parents were living together and (2) whether the police officers 
had rated the neighborhood as ‘“‘good,” “average,” or “poor.” Table 3 
presents the tabulation for all boys for whom information on the three 
factors was available. 

As the chi-square test shows, a very high and statistically significant 
relationship does exist. Further analysis teveals that this is due to high 
concentrations in 2 of the 24 subgroups: (1) boys living in unbroken 
homes in good neighborhoods and claiming regular church attendance, and 
(2) boys living in broken homes in poor neighborhoods and reporting 
occasional church attendance. 
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The first group includes a relatively high number of cases because in 
the general population in good neighborhoods unbroken homes and high 
church attendance are very frequent. This concentration, therefore, is 
probably a reflection of general conditions rather than of forces making 
for delinquency. 

The second group, however, does deserve close attention. Here, we 
are probably dealing with a complex of interrelated causal factors. In 
some cases, for example, the breaking of a home may force the mother and 
children to move into a poor neighborhood where the conditions may 
weaken family morale and result in a backsliding in religious observance; 
all of the factors may play a part in the delinquency of the boys. In other 
cases, lack of religious belief may make a family living in a bad neighbor- 
hood so susceptible to the neighborhood’s disrupting influences that the 
parents separate and the boys become delinquent ; the delinquency and the 
separation are both reactions to the way the boys on the one hand and the 
parents on the other regard themselves and their obligations to each other. 
Other and even more complicated interactions are possible. 

To try to untangle such interlocking patterns of cause and effect is 
not possible at this stage of the game. What we can say with confidence is 
that church attendance is part of a cultural complex involving family 
solidarity and neighborhood standards which is definitely related to juven- 
ile misconduct. We can also'say that religion is most likely to produce shifts 
in misconduct among young people living in poor neighborhoods or 
suffering the handicaps of broken homes. A careful analysis showed that 
low church attendance was concentrated in homes broken by divorce 
rather than those broken by death. 

There was one other type of analysis which we could make from the 
facts available. In most cases, the records showed the offense charged 
against the boy. Therefore, it would be possible to see whether boys claim- 
ing regular church attendance were more likely to avoid particular types 
of misconduct. Another way of putting the matter is to ask whether 
regular church attendance tends to immunize boys against particular 
temptations or pressures. 

Table 4 presents a summary of one analysis® of this sort. In the table 
the frequency of offenses for boys claiming regular church attendance is 





5 The table and the rest of this article are based on a series of 36 tabular 
anciyen, which are being made available in the form of a mimeographed report 
entitled Boys in Trouble, 1946: Supplement 2: Influence of Parents’ Participation 
in Recreation, Church Attendance, and Sports Interests, copies of which may be 
obtained by request to Commissioner Harry Toy, Detroit Police Department, 1500 
Beaubien, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
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TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REGULARITY OF CHURCH ATTENDANCE AND 
OFFENSES CHARGED AGAINST Boys INTERVIEWED ON COMPLAINT BY 
Detroit Potice, 1946 











Regular All Ratio 

Charge Total Attendants Others Regular : Others 
a tihitinaciicnsititatiicarided 45 20 25 10 : 13 
RS I ask iciitscececiintiniets 48 24 24 10 : 10 
EIS ara 25 8 17 10 : 20 
ii cai alinak tgs 263 105 158 10 : 15 
a 468 207 261 10 : 12 
pe eT 96 50 46 10 : 10 
ERE Senter ees 26 12 14 10 : 11 
PN icici teri 90 33 57 10 : 18 
Traffic offenses..................--.-- 42 19 23 10 : 12 
Miscellaneous......................-. 604 260 344 10 : 13 

Ti iccknisisisiinreinsieitins 1,707 738 969 10 : 13 





Chi-square equals 9.26. 
Degrees of freedom equals 9. 
P is less than 0.50 but greater than 0.30. 


compared with that for boys whose attendance was reported as occasional, 
seldom, or never. The ratio between the two groups was 10 to 13. There 
was no very strong difference in this ratio for any group of offenses; the 
strongest was a ratio of 10 to 20 in the case of robbery, but numbers here 
were quite small. The chi-square calculation confirms the general impres- 
sion that no conclusively strong relationship exists. The influence of church 
attendance on juvenile misconduct lies, then, in lowering the general 
likelihood that a boy will get into trouble rather than in specifically 
strengthening resistance to particular offenses. 

There is always the possibility that in a case like this, where apparently 
no relationship exists, the negative results really mask relationships which 
do exist in various subgroups. Therefore, a final series of analyses was 
made of the relationships between church attendance and offenses for 
each type of neighborhood and for each type of home: (1) unbroken, (2) 
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parents separated, (3) parents divorced, (4) mother dead, (5) father 
dead, and (6) both parents dead. 

With one minor exception, all results were inconclusive. The exception 
was a tendency for sex offenses to be high where the father was reported 
dead and there was regular church attendance. The police officers who col- 
lected the information say that in many of these cases the boy was really 
born out of wedlock and the mother camouflaged the facts by reporting she 
had a husband whose absence was explained by death. In such instances, 
especially where the mother was quite religious, the whole area of sex 
would receive a special attention from the mother and possible mishandling 
of education in that area could account for the warping which showed 
itself in sex offenses. If this is true the causal factor is the mother’s guilt 
rather than the boy’s attendance at church. 

The significant fact, however, is that all the other analyses were in- 
conclusive. This would seem to bolster the previous findings that church 
attendance is part of a way of living which generally reduces tendencies 
toward juvenile misconduct. 

















INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
AND ACCULTURATION 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


The recent extensive development of intercultural education in the 
United States has generally lacked a frame of reference. Its exponents 
have participated in it without fully realizing all of its possibilities. The 
intercultural workshop,‘ as an aspect of intercultural education, has suf- 
fered for lack of a frame of reference. It is proposed here that such an 
identifying dynamism may be found in the acculturation process. This 
functional process appears in three types: (1) 2 speeded-up melting-pot 
procedure, (2) a hit-or-miss deterministic type, and (3) a democratic 
type involving cultural pluralism.? Intercultural education takes on great- 
ly enlarged and new functional meanings when seen as an aspect of demo- 
cratic, pluralistic acculturation. 

This third type of acculturation treats all culture patterns as meritori- 
ous until proved otherwise. It encourages the development of all culture 
patterns to their full stature and then judges them on their worth as 
agents for the growth and enrichment of human personality and of 
group life. It treats the human bearers of culture patterns fairly under 
all circumstances and ordinarily gives them agreeable working, housing, 
and living conditions, so that, unawares to themselves, they gradually 
become integrated members of the group into which they have migrated 
and their full-grown culture patterns have contributed naturally to the 
making of an enlarged and well-functioning culture system.* 

Informal intercultural education takes place in daily experience. The 
average citizen, however, is likely to see an immigrant’s culture in its 
more or less superficial aspects. He sees it in peculiar and unpleasant 
expressions. A disagreeable trait of an immigrant may becloud his excellent 
culture patterns. It is only when the native understands all the back- 
grounds of an immigrant culture that he enters into rapport with the 
given immigrant and his people. The native who possesses a measure of 
good will is likely to learn to understand the culture of an immigrant 
through daily contacts with him. 





1 See Stewart G. Cole, “The Intercultural Workshop,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 30:476-83. 

2 See E. S. Bogardus, “Cultural Pluralism and Acculturation,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 34:125-29. 

3 E. George Payne, “Education and Minority Peoples,” Chap. 23 in Locke and 
Stern, When Peoples Meet, New York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldridge, 1946. 
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Travel, as well as daily experiences at home with immigrants, may 
afford natives real intercultural education. The traveler who goes to 
other lands with attitudes of trying to understand a people and their 


culture in their own environment usually experiences great strides in . 


intercultural education. But the tourist who goes hurriedly and without 
a deep comprehension of culture differences and of the reasons for these 
differences is likely to magnify the unpleasant aspects of the living con- 
ditions of a people, to pity rather than to develop a fellow feeling, and 
to have his prejudices magnified. 

A realistic interpretation of intercultural education has been given 
by Dr. Tanner G. Duckrey.* He states that 
intercultural education is an intentional effort, through education, to build in 
children and youth an understanding of the total cultural pattern of American 
life, its diversities, and common ideals. It attempts to increase the respect of 
people for one another and for the groups to which they belong. It attempts to set 
up, cooperatively, democratic living and working conditions among people of 


different faiths, racial strains, nationality backgrounds, and socio-economic condi- 
tions. 


In the foregoing statement there will be noted an emphasis on the total 
cultural pattern and on each culture trait as affected by the whole culture, 
on building mutual and widespread respect for differences in culture sys- 
tems within the total culture of the human race, and on a comprehen- 
siveness which includes religion, ethnic nature, nationalities, social and 
economic systems—or, in short, an emphasis on many kinds of ideologies. 

Planned intercultural education may take place on a large scale. An 
excellent procedure has been called the Springfield Plan, although Spring- 
field Procedures would be a better name. In Springfield, Massachusetts, 
a city with a population of 160,000 and with many minority groups, 
Superintendent John Granrud and his associates a few years ago inaug- 
urated “an all-out campaign against intolerance and prejudice.’”® The 
idea was not the usual and formal one of teaching and lecturing pupils 
to be tolerant, but it centered in action. The teachers, principals, and 
other persons connected with the whole public school system became 
“living exponents of the democratic way.” These leaders ‘‘act as examples”’ 
and thus teach, not simply by precept, but by daily behavior. 

When children hear other children called opprobrious names, such 
as those frequently applied to the children of minority groups, they often 
repeat these obnoxious terms, and when they hear kindly names applied 





4 Assistant to the Board of Superintendents, School District of Philadelphia. 
From manuscript by Dr. Duckrey. 

5 See C. I. Chatto and A. L. Halligan, The Story of the Springfield Plan, New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1945. 
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to these same children they do likewise. On the other hand, the Spring- 
field Plan is a procedure not only of saying helpful things but of doing 
thoughtful deeds. The children catch the spirit: A pupil complains that 
“some of the kids are calling names in the playground.” “What do you 
think we ought to do about it?” asks the principal. “Well, maybe we can 
print a sign and hang it in the classroom, asking the kids not to call 
names in the playground.” This was done, and as a result of many 
kindred activities the children learned to “accept each other for what 
they are worth, regardless of how they spell their names.’’? 

It is recognized in Springfield that the schools cannot go far in teaching 
democracy by example without the cooperation of the community. Hence, 
Dr. Granrud developed an adult education program as a complementary 
procedure to the school plan. Moreover, the teachers in the public schools 
work directly with the parents. When they find that a child’s racial 
intolerance stems from his home, then the situation is explained to the 
parents and their cooperation with the school plan is earnestly encouraged. 
In the words of Dr. Granrud, “There is no place in America for racial 
or religious intolerance or for discriminatory practices, whether they be 
social, economic, or political.’’® 

A particular development in the field of intercultural education is the 
intercultural workshop. It is an institution for the training of teachers 
and other community leaders in practicing cultural democracy. It has 
as its antecedent the educational workshop, which came into operation 
about 1935 in the United States. 

The intercultural workshop is a laboratory for studying what needs 
to be done to promote intercultural education. One of its basic problems 
is: What can be done to develop proper social attitudes and beliefs in the 
younger generation ?? It has a specific setting and equipment including a 
selected library of its own. The workshop room is equipped with tables 
and chairs, bulletin boards, audio-visual education devices, for informal 
meetings and discussion periods. It has its own staff and a corps of 
consultants who are community leaders. 

The organization of the workshop includes a planning committee to 
provide the different kinds of experience needed by the members and to 
work out programs for meetings, which include shop conferences, lectures, 
exhibits, field trips, audio-visual programs, discussion group meetings. 





6 See Theodore Brameld, Minority Problems in the Public Schools, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
7 Benjamin Fine, “The Springfield Plan,” The Menorah Journal, 32:165. 
8 Ibid., p. 173. 
9 Cole, loc. cit. 
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Each member has an individual project, or two or three persons join 
in a common project. These projects are interrelated ; they are integrated 
into the total workshop plans. The members of the workshop eat to- 
gether and if possible occupy the same general quarters and develop a unity 
of spirit as far as the methods of intercultural education are concerned. 

The fundamental aim of the intercultural workshop is “the inter- 
cultural development of the personalities of youth.” It devises educa- 
cational procedures for establishing attitudes of fair play toward the 
members of all ethnic groups as individual beings, for building into human 
character the spirit of ethnic good will, for encouraging everyone to 
participate democratically in social situations as they arise.1® 

In an experimental design carried out recently at the University of 
Southern California, it was found that an experimental group of graduate 
students who participated for a period of six weeks in an intercultural 
workshop experienced a definite change of attitudes in the direction of 
ethnic understanding, while a control group of graduate students who 
were matched with the experimental group on a number of points 
experienced no change. The amount of change on the part of the experi- 
mental group was found to be statistically significant. Moreover, this 
change was found to exist without any decrease nine months after the 
workshop had closed." 

Intercultural education must contend with ethnic enclavement.!? Cul- 
ture systems naturally become enclaved, that is, enclosed by different, 
and by what are believed to be dangerous, culture patterns. In order to 
secure a degree of permanence for a group’s culture its leaders work to 
prevent acculturation, for acceptance of what are considered “poor’’ or 
“lower” culture patterns will effect a deterioration in the given group’s 
prized ways of doing and believing. In a city like Chicago, for instance, 
there are many culture “islands” where culture patterns are enclosed or 
enclaved by deprecated patterns of other ethnic groups. In a province such 
as Nova Scotia for example, the Catholic Scotch and the Presbyterian 
Scotch have lived side by side in adjoining counties for generations, but 
the differences in religious patterns prevent acculturation in other fields 
too. 

Culture differences become embedded in sentiments that are identified 
with what has been tried in the past and found effective. They are 
continued in the form of defense reactions against what appears to be 





10 Bogardus, “The Intercultural Workshop and Racial Distance,” Sociology 
and Soctal Research, 32:798-802. 

11 From an unpublished report by the writer. 

12 Bogardus, “Racial Enclavement,” Sociology and Social Research, 25 :460-65. 
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undesirable and probable deteriorative effects. They are often maintained 
through ignorance and lack of technique for participating in a larger 
cultural unity. When the members of different enclaved cultures get 
together in an intercultural workshop with its atmosphere of spontaneity 
and its lack of insecurity and of fear, then they come to appreciate the 
meaning of a larger cultural unity and of the acculturation process on its 
mutually helpful levels, and they perceive the advantages of stimulating 
their respective groups to move in such a general direction. 

In studying cultures in Guatemala, Morris Siegel found a number of 
factors which prevent acculturation; these are probably characteristic 
of many regions in the world and indicate the nature of the problems that 
intercultural workshops face if they are to be developed widely.1* Out- 
standing in Guatemala (as well as elsewhere) is the practice of “white 
racial superiority,” which hinders acculturation. In the second place, 
social mobility is blocked—politically, economically, educationally, and 
socially. Perhaps a better example today might be found in South Africa 
or even in certain parts of the United States. When social immobility is 
imposed on a minority group, it cannot demonstrate its worth. Moreover, 
the activities of an agency such as an intercultural workshop are un- 
welcome. Another way in which acculturation is artificially but effec- 
tively blocked is through the legal prevention of intermarriage. A legal 
procedure of this type is usually overcome when peoples of different 
cultures learn to respect the culture patterns of one another. In developing 
mutual respect for culture systems, intercultural workshops are significant 
factors in bringing about changes in legal restrictions. To the extent 
that the members of intercultural workshops recognize the nature and 
origins of resistances to acculturation are they able to overcome these 
restrictions and to release the inhibitions that accompany them. 

The members of an intercultural workshop are wise if they study 
carefully and seek to understand the nature of the factors that go into 
the making of different cultures. Stewart G. Cole has pointed out four 
such factors.14 These may be stated in modified form as follows: (1) 
ideas about race and how race becomes popularly fixated in culture pat- 
terns, (2) ideas about nationality and how these become involved in 
cultures, (3) ideas about religion and how religious beliefs and sentiments 
become ingrained in cultures, (4) ideas about socioeconomic status sys- 
tems and how these become identified with cultures. Thus, in a considera- 





13 Morris Siegel, “Resistances to Culture Change in Western Guatemala,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 25 :414-30. : 
14 “A Diversity of Cultural Patterns,” Sociology and Social Research, 33 :437-40. 
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tion of factors and forces such as the aforementioned, an intercultural 
workshop has a large discussion field mapped out for its preliminary 
meetings. 

The aim of the intercultural workshop is not to achieve complete 
acculturation. It does not seek to do away with cultural diversity.15 Its 
aim is to create and establish mutual respect and mutual understanding of 
diverse culture patterns. It would stimulate as much diversity as is 
consistent with unified effort based on mutual respect and understanding. 

Perhaps the chief opportunity of the intercultural workshop as at 
present organized, is in the teaching profession. Its acculturation role 
is such as to justify the organization of enough intercultural workshops 
so that at least the majority of public school teachers can have the 
opportunity of becoming participants. The intercultural workshop may 
become a leading acculturation agency throughout the world. Its strength 
lies in its indirect, informal, even nondirective methods. 

The essence of intercultural education which spells acculturation is 
found in the social relationships fostered between various participating 
groups. If the members of different culture groups can be stimulated to 
develop honest desires “‘to understand the other person” and ‘“‘to face 
candidly the realities” of culture differences, then intercultural education 
will have performed its major function.!® 

In countless ways intercultural education, largely informal, advances 
the process of democratic, pluralistic acculturation. Without such informal 
educational procedures it is doubtful whether acculturation can take place 
except in a compulsory or in a hit-or-miss way. With it, acculturation 
becomes an effectively democratic process. 





15 R. W. Cordier, “Toward Intercultural Cooperation,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 30:299. 

16 Cecil E. Larsen, “Culture Patterns in an Interracial School,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 30:390. 
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HOW TO LIVE LONGER. By Justus J. Schifferes. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, Inc., 1949, pp. 236. 


This book, in thirteen chapters, is written by a medical doctor from the 
standpoint of hygiene, yet contains some illuminating sections devoted 
to the principles of longevity, rules for growing old slowly, and discussions 
on some “big killers” such as heart disease, cancer, stroke, kidney disease, 
and other disease hazards in which older persons are generally interested. 

The author attempts to show how one can reduce the chances of getting 
killed by these diseases as well as how to maintain and to further gain in 
life expectancy. ‘““This book does not give any panacea,” and its subject 
is “preventable mortality.” It is direct, simply written, nontechnical, and 
is a distillation of the findings of public health and medical authorities. 
It also contains some interesting data extracted from the most recent 
United States Government statistics. ARTHUR CHEN 

Southwestern College 


AMERICAN SOCIAL INSURANCE. By Domenico Gagliardo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. xxiii+671. 


Dr. Gagliardo, professor of economics at the University of Kansas, 
has written a comprehensive textbook on our present-day social insurance 
programs. His approach stresses “what we have, how we got it, and what 
the results have been.” 

The book is divided into six major sections. The first section is devoted 
to introducing the subject of social insurance as a means of meeting the 
problem of insecurity, to differentiating between social and commercial 
insurance, and to stating the aims of most social insurance systems. The 
second section is devoted to the various social assistance and insurance 
programs which have been developed to meet the problems of the aged. 
The third section is given to a discussion of the various insurance systems 
which have been used in dealing with the problems of unemployment. The 
fourth and fifth sections discuss the various systems related to occupational 
injuries, illness, and disability. The last section is devoted to the author’s 
conclusions as to the main factors in the development of the social in- 
surance programs, some of their ‘“‘defects,” and some of the major problems 
still to be solved. 

The organization of the book is extremely clear cut. The writer’s style 
is lucid and the placing of the topic sentence of each major subsection in 
boldface type will probably prove a great aid to the student. 
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The reviewer’s chief criticism is that the author did not see fit to include 
a section devoted to the major social insurance systerns of some of the 
European democracies. Such a section would have provided the student 
with a frame of reference for the discussion of the American version of 
social insurance. The author’s lack of noticeable bias is to be commended. 
The book should make an ideal text for classes devoted to discussion 
of the various phases of American social insurance. 

CLAY FRANKLIN 


SOCIAL MEDICINE. Iago Galdston, M.D., Editor. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1949, pp. xvi+294. 


Social medicine is not socialized medicine but is described as the whole 
of the activities of the public health administration and of the remedial 
and allied services and also the special disciplines necessary for the 
advancement of knowledge relating to sickness and health in the com- 
munity. 

This book consists of articles contributed by a variety of authors. It 
begins with an elaboration of the changing and contradictory attitudes 
of medical men toward society. The chapter “From Bismarck to Bever- 
idge” briefly summarizes a significant change in thought. The fact that 
nearly 50 per cent of our young men and women were found unfit in a 
time of national emergency points to our failure to do adequate preventive 
work. Accordingly, basic health services must become available to all 
and new services added to our public health programs. 

The social service aspects of our health problems require increased 
emphasis. Although prepayment is the only practical solution to the 
problem of providing needed care for illness, it does not guarantee early 
diagnosis and adequate care. People are often unaware of their responsi- 
bilities for obtaining and maintaining health and they permit poor diet, 
neglect of teeth, unwise recreations, and other adverse factors to weaken 
their health. 

The philosophical relationships of psychiatry and social science to 
social medicine are indicated by several of the contributors. Permanent 
health can be increasingly preserved if parents recognize and apply the 
accepted principles of child guidance. A final paper expresses the hope 
that physicians will play a greater role in public health services and also 
contribute more effective leadership. 

In spite of the excellent quality of the individual papers, the various 
chapters are not well correlated with each other and rather choppy 
reading results. G.B.M. 
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RURAL LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Carl C. Taylor et al. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, pp. xviii+549-+-xii. 


The thirty chapters of this excellently prepared volume are the work 
of some eight cooperating rural sociologists: Carl C. Taylor, Douglas 
Ensmiger, T. Wilson Longmore, Louis J. Ducoff, Arthur F. Raper, 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, Walter C. McCain, Jr., and Edgar A. 
Schuler, working singly and in pairs. Two chapters deal with rural life 
and rural sociology, nine with rural organization, seven with rural people, 
nine with rural regions, and three with farmers in a changing world. Aside 
from the inevitable omissions and duplications in such cooperative enter- 
prises the volume effectively covers the field and should prove an effective 
text. The section on rural regions exploits fully the concept of type- 
farming areas which could have been—but was not—used to advantage 
as an integrating device for the volume as a whole. 

The chapter by Ducoff on farm laborers makes readily accessible 
some much-needed material. There are many excellent illustrations. The 
volume would have benefited by more use of conceptual interpretation. 
Research has moved ahead rapidly in rural sociology and more social 
analysis is now in order. E.F.Y. 


PERSONALITIES IN SOCIAL REFORM. By G. Bromley Oxnam. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949, pp. 176. 


The title of this book was wisely chosen, for it indicates precisely the 
nature of the subject matter, namely, the penetrating roles that personal- 
ities as such play in social reform. All six of the persons whose personalities 
and achievements are analyzed were social reformers, not directly as that 
label is ordinarily used, but as creators of ideas and behavior patterns 
which set in motion far-reaching social reforms. All six were “heroic 
thinkers” whose pioneering minds started endless movements in behalf of 
justice and brotherhood among people. The framework within which 
these six persons strove for a better world was not a dictatorship but a 
democracy, for, as Bishop Oxnam states in the Foreword, the free man 
“finds his own best interest in the common good” and “makes his most 
creative contribution to the common good when society guarantees him 
the freedom requisite to the fullest expression of his individual talents.” 

As samples of six general patterns of making a personal impact upon 
injustice and misunderstanding, the author has been particularly happy 
in his six choices: Sidney and Beatrice Webb (the scholar as social 
reformer), Walter Rauschenbusch (the minister as social reformer), 
David E. Lilienthal (the administrator as social reformer), Mohandas K. 
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Gandhi (the saint as social reformer), and Albert Schweitzer (the mis- 
sionary as social reformer). The ensemble effect of bringing scholars, 
minister, administrator, saint, and missionary together in one setting 
as social reformers is impressive and indicates the dynamic function that 
personalities in many fields can perform in human betterment provided 
‘scientific means to achieve moral 


‘ 


they are motivated to lay hold upon 
ends” and that their efforts are grounded in beliefs such as: the moral 
ideal may come alive in the practices of the common life, the supreme 
values in life lie in personality, personality can flourish only in freedom— 
with all these beliefs grounded in an overmastering faith in the increasing 
triumph of good and of God. 

The author writes as he speaks—clearly, logically, sincerely, and with 
democratic convictions. In the preparation of this book he has gleaned an 
amazing amount of stimulating materials from biographies, autobiog- 
raphies, published addresses, and reports. These data have been marshaled 
skillfully and in a way that will bring all who read understandingly a 
never-ending stimulus and virile inspiration to engage in social reforms 
that will help to put democratic principles into full operation around the 
world. E.S.B. 


THE INFORMATION FILM. By Gloria Waldron with the assistance of Cecile 
Starr. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949, pp. xviii+-281. 


This appraisal of the possibilities of the 16 mm. motion picture as a 
means of informing and educating adult groups was undertaken as a part 
of the Public Library Inquiry. The larger project was an investigation 
of the free public library’s “potential and actual contribution to American 
society,” made by the Social Science Research Council with the support 
of the Carnegie Corporation. 

The present volume emphasizes the value of the informational film 
in giving information, spurring discussion, and stimulating changes in 
attitude. A wide variety of films is available, and groups and organizations 
have found many ways of putting them to use. On the other hand, pro- 
duction of nontheatrical pictures is hampered by the small budgets avail- 
able, and distribution is confused and uncoordinated. It is in the latter field 
that the library could be of great service. 

Those who are interested in the motion picture either as an educa- 
tional tool or as a potent social force in modern society will enjoy the 
author’s enthusiastic treatment. Except for an original survey of public 
libraries, however, most of the material in the book is not new but is 
brought together from a number of widely scattered sources. 
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In the back of the book are several special features which many users 
will find particularly valuable: an appendix dealing with the method- 
ology and results of the library survey, a specimen shooting script for a 
film, some sample motion picture evaluations, a glossary, a bibliography, 
and a list of names of films illustrating the use of motion pictures. 

BRUCE PRINGLE 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE: A Research Planning Report. By 
Otto Pollak. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1948, pp. xi-+-190. 


Under the sponsorship of the Committee on Social Adjustment in Old 
Age of the Social Science Council and based on a previously mimeo- 
graphed planning report on Social Adjustment in Old Age, the author 
has set forth, in this Bulletin No. 59, ‘“‘a theory of the nature and process 
of social adjustment in old age, utilizing the available pertinent concepts 
of psychology and sociology.” The entire report consists of ten chapters, 
three of which (Chapters 3, 8, and 9) are largely contributed by three 
research workers in the related fields. 

In Chapter 4 the establishment of a common frame of reference to 
which individual social scientists may relate their findings concerning 
the adjustment of the aged is urged. This common frame of reference 
implies the achievement of agreement on two points: the selection of the 
phenomena to be studied and the concepts which should be used in their 
investigation. Under the first point the author states that growing old 
is essentially a process of biological, psychological, and social change 
and that any one of these changes may present special problems of adjust- 
ment. Next, of equal importance, is an exposition of the conceptual tools 
of value. Such an exposition, to the authors, involves three parts: (1) 
concepts pertaining to areas in which significant changes occur with old 
age, (2) application of these concepts to the problems of adjustment which 
these age changes present, and (3) concepts pertaining to types of adjust- 
ment. 

Concerning the problems of social adjustment in old age, the author has 
drawn a clean-cut line of demarcation between the problems of individual 
adjustment and the problems of “societal adjustment.” The former deal 
with the various spheres of living, whereas the latter are related to the 
organization of various institutions, such as the family, economic order, 
recreation, education, politics, and religion. 

The selected bibliography and an appendix “Sampling for Old Age 
Research” by Frederick F. Stephan will be helpful to research workers. 
ARTHUR CHEN 
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ALL THE BEST IN HAWAIL. By Sidney Clark. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1949, pp. xiii+-337. 


There is more social understanding in this guidebook than in most 
books that tell a visitor what to see in his travels. The American atmos- 
phere of the varied ethnic groups in the Hawaiian Islands is well indi- 
cated. Something of historical background and also of the assimilation 
process now going on in Hawaii are brought to the surface. A few of 
the chapter headings will reveal the flavor of the book: The Music of 
Language in Hawaii; The Century of Dusky Dynasties; Waikiki, Pa- 
cific Capital of Pleasure; Hawaii Island, Forged in Fire. The special 
features of each of the main islands are briefly depicted. Legend, mystery, 
history, and current development are woven together well. Beautiful 
nature and manifold cultures are seen as different aspects on a many- 
hued canvas. 


SUPERVISION OF GROUP WORK AND RECREATION. By Hedley S. 
Dimock and Harleigh B. Trecker. New York: Association Press, 1949, pp. 
xvi-+280. 


Efficient supervision is the key to successful group work and to pro- 
grams of recreation and informal education. This manual, written by 
two experienced authors and authorities in the field, is designed to state 
systematically the existing knowledge of group work and to indicate 
the best practices of the new supervision. The “purposes, functions, 
principles, procedures, and practices of supervision that are essentially 
the same in all settings” are emphasized. The material is drawn from 
a wide range of printed sources, the results of a special inquiry-sched- 
ule filled out by one hundred and fifty supervisors in five types of agencies, 
and the firsthand supervisory experience of the authors over many years. 

After a summary discussion of the importance, purposes, and prin- 
ciples of supervision, the major portion of the book is devoted to a 
detailed examination of the formulation of objectives, the qualifica- 
tions of volunteer leaders, job description, orienting new workers, 
determining the objectives of worker improvement, supervisory observa- 
tion and conference, group methods in the improvement of the worker, 


records and their use in supervision, principles and procedures of pro- 
gram development, evaluation of program, and the role of the super- 
visor. The material is stated concisely and organized systematically. 
The book is especially useful to group work and recreation supervisors 
who wish a handy reference which may be consulted frequently in the 
process of translating their agency objectives into practical programs. 
M.H.N. 
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FLOPHOUSE: An Authentic Undercover Study of “Flophouses,” “Cage Hotels,” 
including Missions, Shelters, and Institutions Serving Unattached (Home- 
less) Men. By Jesse Walter Dees, Jr. Francestown, New Hampshire: 
Marshall Jones Company, 1948, pp. xxv+170. 


The title page of this volume further describes it as “a sociological 
study that includes English origins of mass relief—samples of American 
mass relief and a modern investigation of public and private policies in 
Chicago.” The author is a professor of sociology who periodically goes 
slumming among the vagrants and returns with a fairly accurate, slightly 
shocking picture of the flophouse and its inmates as a skid-row institution. 
The book is a mixture of historical materials, brief biographic sketches 
of vagrants’ lives, muckraking descriptions of this section of the under- 
world and academic addenda in the forms of footnotes, glossary, bibliog- 
raphy, and appendixes. The book is in need of competent copy editing. 
It is well illustrated. 

Unfortunately, the author has attempted little social analysis and the 
reader can gain from it little insight into the social origins or nature of 
the fundamental problems symbolized by the flophouse. E.F.Y. 


OLD PEOPLE AND THE CHURCH. By Paul B. Maves and J. Lennart 
Cedarleaf. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949, pp. 256. 


In nontechnical language, this volume is designed by two ordained 
ministers for the pastors and other church leaders. The Arbuckle- Jamison 
Foundation of Pittsburgh and the Methodist Boards of Education and 
of Missions and Church made it possible to publish these reports based 
on two years’ (1946-1948) study in research, one on pastoral care of older 
people and the other on group work with older people. An interesting 
interpretation of the function of religion from the pastor’s point of view 
has been set forth by these two seminary-trained coauthors. The book 
consists of four major parts: Part I, Aging and the Church; Part II, 
Pastoral Care of Older People; Part III, Group Work with Older 
People; and Part IV, Social Resources and the Church. The writers 
contend that “there is a type of pastoral care which can actually be 
carried out through group procedures.” Some principles and methods of 
pastoral care have been generalized, such as (1) understanding the 
parishioner and his needs, (2) aiding in the expression and clarification 
of conflicts, (3) helping to marshal available resources, (4) providing 
support as needed. 

In order to discover what a church can do to minister to older people 
through groups, the coauthors, basing their conclusion upon interviews 
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with older persons belonging to thirteen churches, suggest that a group 
leader on programs for older people should lay emphasis on (1) securing 
background information about his community and constituency and de- 
termining what group formation may be most effective, (2) initiating new 
groups whenever needed, (3) helping groups to define and clarify goals, 
(4) assisting the group to evaluate its experience and consolidate its gains 
for future reference. ARTHUR CHEN 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN NORWAY. By O. B. Grimley. Oslo, 
Norway: Haakon Arnesens Boktrykken, 1949, pp. 32. 


In a remarkably clear and succinct fashion, the author has presented 
the salient features of the history and present functioning of consumer 
cooperatives in Norway. Credit is given to Ole Dehli as the founder of 
the Cooperative Union and Wholesale (N.K.L.) in 1906. N.K.L. has 
four significant departments: (1) Factories; (2) Organization and In- 
formation, which moves into new fields and keeps active “the fire of 
idealism,” prepares films and publishes books, as well as the periodicals 
Kooperatoren and Forbrukeren, conducts hundreds of study circles and 
maintains a cooperative school and a correspondence school and a library; 
(3) Auditing and Consultative, which gives financial counsel and media- 
torial service (there are no strikes in N.K.L.) ; and (4) the Congress, 
which is the highest authority in N.K.L., although 1,000 or more local 
societies really control the Cooperative Union and Wholesale. The 
document is illustrated with excellent photographs. 


TEAMWORK IN INDUSTRY. By William Seward. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1949, pp. xv +206. 


Taking the point of view that “management in general has failed to 
deal effectively with the human element” in industry, the author has 
undertaken to show management how to rid itself of many of the plagues 
in labor relationships. He believes that the essential but often lacking 
ingredient in that compound of the mixture called industrial peace is 
nothing more nor less than consideration for the human factor, by which 
he means in reality the human personality. There is much evidence to 
support his theory and it is well that he has addressed his book to 
management. Well formulated are his twelve principles for obtaining 
better teamwork for mutual benefit of those concerned in industrial 
processes. Briefly stated, these are (1) good wages, hours, and conditions 
of work, benefit plans, and vacations with pay; (2) equal opportunity 
for advancement; (3) promotions from within the ranks whenever pos- 
sible; (4) consultations with workers’ representatives on decisions affect- 
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ing workers; (5) information given to workers on all matters pertaining 
to them; (6) acquaintance with opportunities for betterment; (7) open 
avenues of communication between employees and management; (8) 
comprehensive understanding extended to workers on the relationship be- 
tween their jobs and the whole process; (9) treatment of workers as 
social beings; (10) payment for initiative in the form of dividends or 
bonuses; (11) encouragement extended for better participation in in- 
dustrial affairs through their chosen representatives; (12) continuous 
training for managerial representatives in dealing with workers. Seward 
then gives a practical plan for setting up these objectives. Most important 
and striking in this is his insistence upon management studying human 
relations techniques. This is a worth-while book for the managerial desk 
and the personnel division library. M.J.V. 


COMMUNITY UNDER STRESS. An Internment Camp Culture. By Eliza- 
beth Head Vaughan. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1949, pp. 160. 


Community under Stress is another contribution to a growing body of 
literature analyzing the meaning of the human experiences accumulated 
during World War II. The author brings to her work the combination 
of training for observations in the social sciences and of experience as 
an internee within the group studied. 

The author deals with a wide variety of subjects interesting to the 
social scientist. After a brief historical-cultural background of the Philip- 
pines, she presents a fascinating account of the civilian internment camp 
at Bacolod. Her primary interest is in the social organization and the 
culture of this group. The concepts of class and caste are used effectively 
in explaining individual reactions to the problems of adjustment to 
internment. Students of race relations will be interested in the account 
of the lessening of race tensions between internees as they were forced to 
live together. The influence of cultural conditioning, preinternment 
prejudices, and age divisions combined to complicate the treatment of 
children. If children were to be granted special supplies from the limited 
store of canned milk, was this privilege to be granted also to Filipino and 
mestizo children in the camp who normally did not eat this kind of food ? 
Did children have any more right to be kept healthy than adults? 

Students of social order will find the discussion of the way the internees 
at Bacolod pooled their supplies and lived under highly communistic 
arrangements both interesting and thought provoking. Egocentric in- 
dividuals found adjustment to this order difficult ; others, both Occidentals 
and Orientals, made satisfactory adjustments. The communal bonds were 
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strongest when they were thought to be of short duration, but began to 
weaken as the time-span of internment lengthened. 

The comparisons between the civilian internment camps in the Phil- 
ippines and the Japanese Relocation Centers in the United States suggest 
certain universal factors to be found wherever people are concentrated, 
and strengthen the significance of the study for social theory and social 
strategy. ALVIN H. SCAFF 

Pomona College 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE. By Ruth S. Cavan, E. W. Burgess, 
Robert J. Havighurst, and Herbert Goldhamer. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1949, pp. vii+199. 


This volume, which is a collaboration on personal adjustment in later 
maturity, is an important one by distinguished figures in American soci- 
ology. Realizing that previous studies on social relationships of older 
persons made by Christine. M. Morgan, Judson T. Landis, Helen H. 
Brunot, and George Lawton lack carefully controlled, objective research, 
the coauthors combine their efforts in exploring the field of old-age 
adjustment. The book is addressed to four different groups: those doing 
research in this particular field, workers among the aged, teachers and 
students who are concerned with the problems of old age, and the general 
public including the older persons themselves. Without sociological back- 
ground, however, the last group mentioned may find some difficulty in 
grasping some of the highly technical elaborations which are based on 
“a wealth of psychological and sociological concepts.” 

Old age, to these collaborators, is more than a physical and psychological 
process. It is a sociological process involving the making of new adjust- 
ments and the parallel development of new attitudes of life. To the 
reviewer, old age is a psychosocial process of making new adjustments at 
a period of life when adjustments of any type are most difficult to make. 

Out of the thirteen chapters, Chapters 2, 3, 8, and 13 are outstanding. 
Topics such as Sociological Criteria of Old Age (pp. 6-7), the Cycle of 
Personal Adjustment (pp. 14-17), the Societal vs. the Peer Pattern in 
Old Age (pp. 21 ff.), Validation of Behavioral and Subjective Aspects 
of Adjustment (Chapter 8), Techniques and Methods of Scoring the 
Attitude Inventory (Chapter 10), and the summary chapter on the use 
of the Activities and Attitudes Inventories together with eight appendixes 
are unique and will shed considerable light for research workers in under- 
standing old-age problems and in developing more exact means of measur- 
ing activities and attitudes of older persons. ARTHUR CHEN 
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ALCATRAZ: ISLAND PRISON AND THE MEN WHO LIVE THERE. 
By Warden James A. Johnston. New York and London: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1949, pp. vii+276. 


Students of criminology and penology will find Warden Johnston’s 
experiences and reflections upon life at Alcatraz very interesting. Al- 
though this prison was intended for maximum security rather than for 
rehabilitation and has held only the most incorrigible and troublesome 
convicts, yet its program emphasized humane, healthful, tolerable treat- 
ment so far as maximum security permitted. The author repeats in some 
detail the histories of many of its famous inmates and almost invariably 
points out the process of criminal maturation by which they developed 
from juvenile delinquents into desperadoes, bandits, and public enemies. 
He strongly believes that an earlier preventive program might have 
saved many of them from criminal careers. On the other hand, he 
emphasizes the low ebb of public morals in the ’20s and ’30s and 
particularly the inefficiency of the police and the courts as responsible in 
large part for providing the social soil in which juvenile delinquents 
could grow to full stature. 

So far as firmness, justness, fair play, and administrative efficiency 
can influence convicts to behave better, Warden Johnston was a decisive 
influence on his wards’ behavior. Together with advancing age and the 
burning low of the fires of youth, many of the convicts were, no doubt, 
better for their stay with him. Yet the warden lists nine major factors 
ranging from frustration to sex starvation, which not only cause prisoners 
to worry, as he points out, but which, in fact, are the major obstacles 
that a prison program must overcome if rehabilitation is to be effected. 
That seriously unadjusted men are to become adjusted men (beyond 
adjustment in some cases to prison life itself) in so abnormal a social 
environment is hardly to be expected. By and large Alcatraz can only 
hope to keep such persons “out of circulation” and thus protect the 
community from them for the time being. We greatly need a follow-up 
study to determine whether and how the “graduates’’ responded to their 
experiences on “the Rock.” 

The author merits high praise for his successful administration under 
great difficulties. In view of the situation, he could hardly have been 
expected to penetrate deeply into prisoner psychology and into the personal 
and social factors underlying criminal behavior. Research upon this 
human material is much needed, and in some respects Alcatraz would 
be an excellent sociological laboratory in which to delve deeper than we 
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TRAINING RURAL LEADERS. An F.A.O. Study. Washington, D.C.: Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 1949, pp. vi+136. 


This publication reveals a broad human interest on the part of the 
F.A.O. of the United Nations. The document shows how the Shantan 
Bailie School in Kansu Province, China, is training young men to 
serve as leaders of rural cooperatives in China. The decline of the Chinese 
industrial cooperatives is explained in terms of the postwar rush to the 
coastal cities, lack of government support, and inadequate supervisory 
personnel. 

The Shantan Bailie School is preparing as thoroughly as possible young 
men who can organize the rural people in the use of self-help techniques, 
based on cooperative and democratic principles. The highly useful contri- 
butions of New Zealand-born Rewi Alley are made plain. The students 
in the School live cooperatively and become imbued with cooperation not 
only as a means whereby Chinese farmers can raise their standard of 
living, but as a democratic way of life. The School is winning the approval 
of the neighboring Chinese villagers. With adequate resources the School 
could multiply its usefulness a thousandfold in enabling Chinese peasants 
to become economically self-sufficient and politically democratic in a self- 
governing sense. E.S.B. 


RURAL AMERICA AND THE EXTENSION SERVICE. By Edmund de S. 
Brunner and E. Hsin Pao Yang. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949, pp. xii+210. 


This little volume is ‘‘a history and critique of the cooperative agri- 
cultural and home economics extension service.” It is seldom that a 
writer can specifically direct his work to a current world-wide prob- 
lem with such real hope of genuine achievement as in the present instance. 
The philosophy and objectives of the extension movement in America 
have been so clearly formulated and so thoroughly tested and its tech- 
nical methods are so notably successful that the authors are quite war- 
ranted in supposing that just here lies one of the most effective tools 
for organizing vast sections of backward peoples of the world (chiefly 
rural) “for the achievement of peace, plenty, and freedom’’—to quote 
from President Truman’s inaugural address. 

The extension service attacks its problems at the grassroots and teach- 
es backward, disadvantaged, frustrated, inarticulate peoples literally to 
raise themselves by their own bootstraps. The possibility of a vast release 
of human energies, the world-wide utilization of new technologies, the 
reorientation of whole cultures, the integration of all peoples into an 
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effective whole seem much less of a fantastic dream as one reads here 
the sober factual account of what has been and is being done in the 
United States by combining common sense and scientific knowledge 
with everyday philosophy and common ideals into a continuous, uni- 
fied, but flexible attack upon the basic problems of rural life. 

E.F.Y. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


SWEDEN: MODEL FOR A WORLD. By Hudson Strode. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1949, pp. xxiii-+369. 


In this superbly printed volume the author, who has traveled in many 
countries and lectured widely, has written what some critics will consider 
his best book. In a varied and pleasing literary style, he has woven many 
historical facts into a careful analysis of present-day life and people in 
Sweden. 

Mr. Strode found that even conservatives in Sweden admitted that 
economic and social procedures in Sweden are superior to our own. In fact, 
one leading member of the Conservative Party stated that “Sweden is 
really twenty years ahead of the United States.” According to the author, 
Swedish private capitalists “freely admit that the cooperatives have been 
an indispensable factor in improving the general welfare of Sweden and 
in elevating the tone of the country.” Further, “it is largely due to the 
material benefits and the moral influence of the cooperatives that there 
are no slums, no sordid poverty, and even no population group that can 
rightfully be designated the proletariat.” 

After conferring with royalty, capitalists, cooperative leaders, labor 
leaders, Social Democrats, the common people, Strode pays a high tribute 
to the mixed economy which has been developed. ““They have achieved 
a golden mean between free enterprise and state control, between what 
holds the most good for the individual working on his own and the most 
good for the general welfare.” The aim in Sweden is to obtain social 
security, a good standard of living for the workers, an opportunity for 
people of any background to rise, and a social structure where ability and 
achievement supersede financial rating as criteria.” Hence, the author 
refers in the title to Sweden as a “model for the world.”’ While partial 
to this estimate, the author has maintained throughout an objective point 
of view. The best in Sweden is given an effective presentation. 

E.S.B. 
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SAM HIGGINBOTTOM: FARMER, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Sam 
Higginbottom. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949, pp. xiii+-232. 


This is an autobiography of the man who is known far and wide as the 
foremost farmer of India. Higginbottom went to India as a missionary 
and, over his protests, was assigned to teach economics in a mission college. 
Observation trips taken with his students brought him in close touch with 
the poverty-stricken people. This led him to return to America to study 
agriculture in order to help Indians increase their food production. When 
he established an agricultural experiment station, he met with opposition. 
He was strenuously opposed by the “‘talking’’ missionaries, who were 
there ‘‘to preach the gospel” and “‘to save souls,” which all too often has 
consisted of little more than attacks on the native religions. Higginbottom 
was accused of wasting money—they said it might as well have been 
thrown into the Jumna River so far as converting nonheathen was con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, the agricultural work moved ahead and exerted an 
influence far beyond Allahabad, where it was carried on. Government 
officials saw the value of this enterprise, and there was a demand for stu- 
dents trained in the Institute to spread the gospel of the plow far and wide 
in India. 

The book is interesting in that it throws some light on the process of 
cultural diffusion. WILLIAM C. SMITH 

Linfield College 


THE AWAKENING VALLEY. By John Collier, Jr., and Anibal Buitrén. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1949, pp. 199. 


A social scientist and artist photographer have focused their talents 
on the social life in the town of Otavalo, Ecuador. The introductory 
section of the book is devoted to a description of the town and market 
place. Agricultural methods in this area are primitive and resistant to 
change. Community life of these people is described in terms of civil 
affairs, religion, fiestas, cooperation, marriage, and sickness. 

There are three social classes in Ecuador, generally called whites, 
mestizos, and Indians. The racial composition is blended so that physical 
differences are nct extreme, but the references of ethnic background are 
used to describe social and cultural distinctions. Hence, “whites” are 
those persons with some position, authority, wealth, education, or who 
wear modern European style clothes. ‘‘Mestizos” or “cholos” are usually 
poorer and dress in traditional old Spanish style clothes. Finally, “Indians” 
are those who still identify themselves with the old Indian cultures and 
who wear the Indian costumes. Thus, an Indian in Otavalo may change 
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his ethnic group by learning to speak Spanish, dressing European style, 
and becoming a tradesman. This community and several others in South 
America interpret ethnic relations as a class phenomenon, not as a matter 
of permanent caste status. This book because of its interesting narrative 
and beautiful photography is one of the most fascinating descriptions 
available on an ethnic group in a community setting. E.C.M. 


TWILIGHT IN INDIA. By Gervee Baronte. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949, pp. xix+382. 


This book deals largely with caste in India, but when the Introduction 
stated that this system “‘came into being to permit the priests (now in- 
cluded in the Brahman caste) to exploit the members of all other castes,” 
expectations were not keyed to a high pitch. As the pages are turned one 
finds a generous usage of such words as beastly, degenerate, horrible, 
hideous, filthy, fiendish, gruesome, idiotic, foul, blasphemous, horrid. 
It can hardly be argued that such terms give assurance of objective 
treatment. The volume is filled with ethnocentrism, which may be 
illustrated by these two quotations: ‘“The Paliyans are of unbelievable 
ugliness” (p. 86) and “Toda women are extremely ugly and degenerate” 
(p. 103). 

When one compares this book with the scholarly treatment of Caste 
in India by J. H. Hutton, professor of cultural anthropology in the 
University of Cambridge, this reviewer is moved to say: “”I'were better 
the book had never been written.” 

‘ WILLIAM C. SMITH 


PUNISHMENT WITHOUT CRIME. By S. Andhil Fineberg. Garden City: 
Doubleday & Company, 1949, pp. xii-+336. 


The central theme of this book is a depiction of race prejudice in Ameri- 
can life. Introductory chapters offer current examples of ethnic dis- 
crimination in employment, education, public accommodations, and hous- 
ing. A splendid description is given of the organizations responsible for the 
perpetuation of ethnic prejudice. The following terms are used to desig- 
nate hate organizations: rabble-rousers, hate writers, rufhians, tricksters, 
waggle tongues, self-haters, and self-doubters, and the firebrands. 

Fineberg believes that the allies in the strugle for a better order of 
ethnic relations may be sought in the following occupations: teachers, 
clergymen, writers, government officials, business and labor leaders, par- 
ents, the police, and the researchers. Of course, the greatest force in the 
direction of fair play is the American tradition of democratic action. 
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Numerous examples of tension situations are cited and the most promis- 
ing solutions are critically evaluated. It is the author’s conviction that 
an indirect attack is often superior to a direct contest of a tension situa- 
tion. Mass meetings of protest are not considered very effective against 
the rabble-rouser. Great walls of emotional intolerance may result from 
publicity campaigns aimed at ethnic partisans. Most of the material in the 
book is interestingly written and reflects a careful survey of the literature 
on ethnic prejudice. The author adds an interpretation of wisdom to the 
published material on this problem. E.C.M. 


INDIANS OF THE URBAN NORTHWEST. Edited by Marian W. Smith. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949, pp. xiii+-370. 


The book is a symposium consisting of fourteen papers, each of which 
is a particular approach to a comprehensive study of the Indians in- 
habiting the coastal region from Vancouver, British Columbia, to Port- 
land, Oregon. These people all spoke languages classified as Coast Salish. 
The term urban Northwest has a significant bearing upon their accultura- 
tion, for they have continued to live in this area during its transition from 
a primitive to a densely populated industrial region. The book deals con- 
siderably with the adjustments they have made. 

The principal fields of physical anthropology, archaeology, linguistics, 
and ethnology are well represented in the papers on “The Shaker Religion 
of the Northwest,” “Coast Salish Painting,” “Salish Music,” “Archae- 
ology of the San Juan Islands,” “Distribution of the Chemakum Lan- 
guage,” “The Harrison Lake Physical Type.’ The study is rounded out 
with papers dealing with the personality and culture of the Coast Salish, 
their diet, and a rather detailed description of their children’s behavior in 
their homes. 

Rich in cultural material is the personal account of a famous old 
shaman, reproduced largely as he told it. Carrying a wealth of information 
about the Coast Indians’ folkways and beliefs, it affords the reader with 
a better basis for insight into their social life and problems than is possible 
with most other types of presentation. 

Of particular interest to students of mythology is the paper entitled 
“The Cinderella Theme.” In it the author compares selected stories from 
the folklore of the Northwest Coast Indians with Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
She notes that there runs through both the theme of the downtrodden 
but worthy individual being rewarded through the agency of magic. The 
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chief ethnological value of the paper lies in the folkways and cultural 
values revealed in these stories. 

The book is primarily useful to anthropologists, for many of the 
papers are rather detailed and employ the terminology and symbols of the 
research workers in this field. On the other hand, as has been intimated 
above, some of the papers contain much of interest and value for the 
sociologist. In the introductory paper, Miss Smith presents an excellent 
characterization of the Northwest Coast Indian in a modern cultural 
setting. Attacking the prejudice-nourishing stereotypes by which he is 
defined by many whites, she presents him in his true light—intelligent, 
industrious, and clean—one who has forcefully demonstrated a rational 
accommodation to rapid cultural change. 

HARRY C. HARMSWORTH 
University of Idaho 


NEGROES IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Maurice R. Davie. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949, pp. ix-+542. 


Another splendid work by Professor Davie of Yale University has 
been added to the literature on ethnic relations in the United States. In 
this book a developmental approach has been used to indicate the 
historical and changing status of the Negro. Introductory chapters 
depict the importation of the Negro to this country, his slave status, the 
free Negro and the growth of tenancy, and, finally, the urbanization of 
the Negro. 

Specific chapters analyze the status of the Negro in terms of economics, 
education, health, crime, suffrage, and family organization. The following 
related topics receive adequate chapter coverage: Negro press, race riots 
and lynchings, intermarriage, and class and caste relationships. Two con- 
cluding chapters describe the Negro and the future in terms of race 
relations in Hawaii, Brazil, and South Africa. 

The book under review has several attractive features: it is objective, 
a well-documented work, written in a facile style, and inclusive of most 
of the problems of the American Negro. To enliven the book numerous 
incidents of a human interest and narrative type have been integrated into 
the factual discussion. While a few chapters are perhaps too brief, most 
of the chapters stand as splendid interpretations of the significant prob- 
lems that confront the American Negro. E.C.M. 
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THE PATTERN OF THE PAST: Can We Determine It? By Pieter Geyl, 
Arnold J. Toynbee, and Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1949, pp. 130. 


This small book brings to the reader the thinking of three great minds 
concerning the much-read, much-discussed Study of History by Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Part one, Toynbee’s System of Civilizations, by Pieter Geyl, is 
reprinted from the Journal of the History of Ideas, January 1948. This is 
Dr. Geyl’s translation of a lecture he delivered at Utrecht, November 9, 
1946, before the Historisch Genootschap. Part two is a discussion between 
Geyl and Toynbee, Can We Know the Pattern of the Past? which was 
broadcast in the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting Corp., 
London, on January 4 and March 7, 1948. Part three, Toynbee’s Phil- 
osophy of Flistory, by Pitirim A. Sorokin, is reprinted from the Journal 
of Modern History, September 1940. 

Gey] doubts that Toynbee’s argument is based on empirical methods and 
insists that he has selected historical instances which will support his 
thesis and omitted those which do not. Toynbee’s pattern of history, he 
continues, has limited validity, is of little practical use, and represents 
a “peculiar,” “‘personal,” and “incomplete” view of history. 

The discussion between Geyl and Toynbee makes the most interesting 
reading of this book. Both men are straightforward in their attacks and 
counterattacks. Good humor and wit appear in the rejoinders each is 
allowed to make. Toynbee answers his critics very well, especially Geyl. 

Sorokin objects to Toynbee’s failure to consider the works of great 
sociologists who have made comprehensive studies on subjects which are 
treated but superficially in 4 Study of History. He states that the two 
fundamental defects at the heart of Toynbee’s philosophy of history are 
his conception of civilizations as self-contained units of historical study 
and the overused scheme of “‘genesis, growth, and decline.” Actually, 
Sorokin interprets Toynbee’s work in terms of his own Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics, concluding with the following comment: “Translated 
into more accurate terms of the real sociocultural systems of the great 
rhythm of Sensate-Idealistic-Ideational supersystems of culture, 4 Study 
of History is a most stimulating and illuminating work of a distinguished 
thinker and scholar.” 

This is an excellent companion volume to Toynbee’s works and repre- 
sents a concise review and criticism for those who are interested in his 
philosophy of history. L. R. JUST 
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HISTORICAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES: 1789-1945. Pre- 
pared by the Bureau of the Census with the Cooperation of the Social 
Science Research Council. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
1949, pp. viii +363. 


The Bureau of the Census has collected and collated statistical ma- 
terials from many sources to provide whatever useful data on the nation 
as a whole are available. The volume covers a wide range of social, 
economic, and technological subjects: wealth, income, population, migra- 
tion, vital statistics, labor statistics, agriculture, minerals, manufactures, 
prices, government. In each case the series go as far back as possible, 
frequently to 1789. A number of “lapsed” series (e.g., on slaves) are 
also included. There is a careful discussion of the problems involved in 
long-term statistical time series. The volume will serve a wide variety 
of needs and will be particularly welcomed by social research workers. 

E.F.Y. 


LENGTH OF LIFE: A STUDY OF THE LIFE TABLE. By Louis I. Dublin, 
Alfred J. Lotka, and Mortimer Spiegelman. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1949, pp. 379. 


In this revised edition the authors trace and interpret most of the 
new developments in health and longevity in the light of available data. 
Most of the chapters appear to have been rewritten and two new 
chapters have been added. The first one is entitled “Biological Factors 
Influencing Longevity and Mortality,” and the second chapter “Forecasts 
of Mortality and Longevity.” Splendid chapter coverage of the following 
subjects are included: the life span and life expectation, gains in lon- 
gevity, geographic and racial variations in longevity, inheritance and other 
biological aspects of longevity, and the contribution of medical science 
to longevity. 

Technical readers may be most interested in the statistical construction 
of the life table and its application to economic problems. The authors 
have been able to describe the technical side of their subject with amazing 
clarity. Sociologists and social science teachers will find most of the 
figures and tables reproduced in the volume of rewarding interest, especi- 
ally those on the increasing life expectation from the Bronze Age to the 
present time, longevity of Presidents of the United States, crude death 
rates in some sixty countries, and the life expectation in the forty-eight 
states. While the book is largely a description of statistical tables and 
techniques, it maintains the theme that “human life is a very personal 
affair.” E.C.M. 
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PERSONNEL SELECTION: Test and Measurement Techniques. By Robert J. 
Thorndike. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949, pp. viii-+-358. 


This book is one of the finer by-products of the recent war. Its con- 
tents contain many examples of how personnel selection techniques were 
used and improved by army psychologists. Robert Thorndike, now of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, served under Drs. A. C. Flan- 
agan, Paul Horst, and J. P. Guilford in the Army Air Force’s Aviation 
Psychology Program. He has drawn heavily upon those experiences, as 
well as other sources of knowledge, to write a text upon the logic of 
personnel selection, the statistical tools employed, and the necessity for 
anticipating administrative problems in order to prevent the failure of 
an otherwise sound selection program. 

One of the strongest features of the book is the willingness of the 
author to leave unanswered many questions which cannot be answered 
satisfactorily at the present time. He discusses the pertinent problems 
of personnel selection very thoroughly and clearly. The book should make 
a fine text for a class in personnel selection. The emphasis of the book 
upon the logic of test and measurement techniques, however, will probably 
make it necessary to use an advanced text in statistics in conjunction with 
this one on personnel selection. CLAY FRANKLIN 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK: 1948. Prepared by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations in collaboration with the Department of Social Affairs. 
Lake Success, New York: The United Nations (through Columbia Univer- 
sity Press), 1949, pp. 596. 


The publication of this volume follows upon the 1947 recommendation 
of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations that the 
latter publish ‘a demographic yearbook, containing regular series of 
basic demographic statistics, comparable within and among themselves, 
and relevant calculations of comparable rates... .”” This work carries on a 
tradition established by the League of Nations in 1924. Some forty-eight 
topics were considered for inclusion in seven different fields: area and 
population, economically active population, international migration, na- 
tality, mortality, morbidity, marriage and divorce. 

Percentage of coverage of the world’s population varies from 100 per 
cent in the case of “population, area and density” to as little as 12 per 
cent in the case of “immigrants and emigrants by age and sex.” For- 
tunately, considerable usable published material was already available; 
a detailed bibliography is included. Sufficient text is included to enable 
the reader to judge in what manner the available data can be employed. 
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The volume can best be described as “monumental.” It gives rise to the 
hope that each year hereafter will see reports from a wider and wider 
area on an increasing range of data and particularly that Russia will 
begin to cooperate. A parallel text in French is included. E.F.Y. 


WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. A Dictionary of Names of 
Places with Geographical and Historical Information and Pronunciations. 
Springfield, Massachusetts: G. & C. Merriam Company, 1949, pp. xxxi+1,293. 


Never in the history of the world was a geographical dictionary needed 
more than it is today. Ever since the concept of “one world” came 
extensively into use a half dozen years ago, people have needed a standard 
work such as this new Webster’s. One of the few constructive results 
of World War II was that countless people began to read and hear about 
places that were entirely new to them. These places were scattered far and 
wide in all continents. The only main and convenient source in which to 
look for answers to the ever-recurring question, Where is this place? 
or Where is that place? was the pronouncing gazetteer, but this supple- 
ment to the regular dictionary is exceedingly limited in the information 
that it gives to the hungry questioner. 

In Webster's Geographical Dictionary the searcher-after-knowledge 
will find about 400,000 names of places given in its 1,293 pages of data. 
These include the continents, the countries of the world and their political 
subdivisions, the chief cities, and the principal islands. All incorporated 
cities and towns in the United States and Canada having a population of 
1,500 are given, but it was found necessary to establish higher minimum 
population figures for all other parts of the world. Although the emphasis 
is on current names, names relating to earlier periods of history are also 
included, such as important names of Biblical times, of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and of Medieval Europe. For example, under “Israel” the 
reader will find (1) a succinct statement about the ancient kingdom of 
Palestine and (2) a statement of about equal length concerning the in- 
dependent Jewish state, established May 15, 1948. The materials are up 
to date, as far as official figures will permit. 

The pronunciation aspects are unusually full and satisfactory. When 
the English pronunciation differs from the foreign pronunciation, both, 
or all major, pronunciations are given. Likewise, alternative names of 
places, such as Christiania and Oslo, are given, and usually the dates and 
reason for the two or more names for the same place are to be found. 
Similar, alternative spellings for the same name are given. 
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About 150 black-and-white outline maps, distributed throughout the 
Dictionary, are a real aid in locating places. Twelve historical and twelve 
current maps in color may be found at the close of the book. 

A large number of scholars have participated in gathering the detailed 
information necessary to make a book of this size complete. Apparently no 
pains have been spared editorially in preparing each item and in main- 
taining the most reasonable balance in the space assigned to each name. A 
thumb index adds to ease in finding names. The volume is a worthy 
addition to the other half-dozen dictionaries on different subjects in the 
well-known Merriam-Webster series. E.S.B. 


THE THEORY OF ECONOMIC CHANGE. By B. S. Keirstead. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., 1948, pp. xi+386. 


A conviction that economic progress, as measured in terms of the 
economic security which individuals feel both within a community and 
as members of a national community, contributes to the survival of the 
human race is the author’s reason for this study in economic theory. The 
book is a collection of more or less related essays which have been published 
with the idea of serving honor students and graduate students. 

While much of the book will no doubt appeal only to specialists 
studying economic models of structure and process, social science students 
in general will be interested in the author’s discussion of social causation 
and the social implications of economic policy. It is the active human 
principle of motive which distinguishes the social from the physical causal 
nexus. 

The author believes that the object of economic policy is welfare and 
that this end can be accomplished through the operation of human purpose 
in the social causal process. He feels that the economic system defended 
today as “free enterprise” is an inefficient one, and that the economy 
which can best serve us is a “mixed” economy which can operate within 
the framework of a parliamentary democracy. 

The complexity of the causal structure of economic change is empha- 
sized, and the reader does not get the impression that a solution of the 
economic problem will be a panacea for all our social ills. However, the 
political effects of concentrated economic power are held to be a constant 
threat to democratic values and the good and liberal elements in our 
civilization. The author straightforwardly and persistently holds that 
economic policy and institutions should be guided and changed according 
to the needs of the people. CHARLES J. BROWNING 
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THE VITAL CENTER. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1949, pp. 274. 


The United States must meet successfully the challenge from the re- 
actionary right and the revolutionary left if it is to remain a free society. 
Extremes in political thought, whether of the fascist or communist variety, 
have the common mechanism of the totalitarian state. In a social order 
where almost all the major decisions are made for the individual, per- 
sonal anxiety seems to disappear. Hence, totalitarian discipline in free- 
ing the masses from some types of anxieties appears to compensate the 
masses for the theft of freedom. 

Under the regimented regime, as Trotsky observed, the party is taken 
over by the organization, the organization is taken over by the Central 
Committee, and, finally, the dictator takes over the Central Committee. 
Schlesinger claims that the Russian people no more owr the factories than 
the English people own the British Navy. Ownership without control is, 
of course, meaningless. While right wing totalitarianism has little to of- 
fer the people except nihilism, the left wing police state often retains an 
appearance of existing in a logical framework of intelligible values. These 
assumed values of communism have been the opiate of many naive pro- 
gressives. 

Hope for a better America is indicated from two sources: the non- 
communist left and the nonfascist right. Moderation is the vital center. 
Instead of sentimentalism the vital center offers reforms. Today the for- 
eign policy of the United States reflects the principal characteristics of 
the vital center. The author describes the Russian foreign policy as one of 
“kicking” at doors in border countries, while our policy has been to lock 
such doors. 

A vital American foreign policy must be based on the following four 
essentials: (1) the United States must stay out of a depression, (2) we 
must reduce our tariffs and open our gates wide to foreign goods, (3) we 
must reform our racial practices, and (4) we must not succumb to de- 
mands for an anti-Soviet crusade or a preventive war, nor permit reac- 
tionaries in the buffer states to precipitate conflicts in the defense of 
their own obsolete prerogatives. 

This book is to be recommended for its grasp of the essentials of 
democratic living, its historical evaluations of the roots of contemporary 
problems, and the objectivity of the author in discussing controversial 
problems. The vital center moves ahead, the totalitarian systems are 
oblique movements into certain dead-end streets where frustration will 
eventually absorb all anxiety. E.C.M. 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. By Benjamin Horace Hibbard. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948, pp. x+441. 


The author has compiled a textbook along conservative, orthodox 
lines. It covers the usual range of economic data in this field but with 
little attention to the social forces which for some years now have been 
challenging, qualifying, and modifying our conceptions of rent, tenancy, 
prices, production methods, and the character of the basic problems of 
agriculture. The point of view is frequently colored by legalistic and 
political, and occasionally by moralistic and reformistic concepts. The 
national farm movements and organizations are fairly treated, but the 
author does not explain his failure to take account of the work of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the work of the rural sociologists 
which frequently correlates very closely with this field. Brief bibliographies 
are included but contain little recent material. E.F.Y. 


MALE AND FEMALE. A Study of the Sexes in a Changing World. By 
Margaret Mead. New York: William Morrow and Company, 1949, pp. 
xii+477,. 


A distinguished anthropologist here writes a notable and penetrating 
account of the meaning and significance of the social conditioning of sex 
roles for seven South Seas peoples, coupled with some startling comments 
upon our own men and women who are not too well trained in playing 
their respective sex roles. 

The Samoans are a pleasant-mannered people who have no particular 
place for the talented. They take it for granted that sex will turn out to 
be a delightful experience and frown upon those who are passionate. Sex 
relationships are supposed to be reliable so as not to “threaten or disrupt 
a social order which is built into quite stable marriages.” Adult sex 
adjustment in Samoa is at its best. 

The Manus are puritanical, and in their land women do not enjoy 
being women. In fact, they regard menstruation as so shameful that it 
must be hidden. The work-share between the sexes is about evenly 
divided. The Ararpesh, victims of a sparse land, are mild and gentle 
folk, so gentle that the father rests after the birth of the child and some- 
how or other makes himself feel subject to the physiological penalties of 
childbearing. On the other hand, the cannibal Mundugumours seem to 
live just to engage themselves in temper tantrums and stress “‘the fierce 
cross-sex tie between parents and children.” 

The Tchambuli, with head-hunting now replaced by purchasing vic- 
tims, allow their men to decorate and ornament themselves, while the 
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women “fish and go to market” unadorned. The Iatmul head-hunters 
use their women as principal spectators for their swagger performances 
as hunters, carvers, and orators. Finally, the Balinese, who have made 
life over into a great orgy of art for everyone, utilize music at all hours 
and have no “strong distinction between work and play.” One might 
almost say they are a musical comedy people who are likely to break 
out into song while in the midst of work. Their sex relationships are 
light without any great manifestations of passion save in make-believe 
while indulging in a religious ceremonial. 

Margaret Mead has worked out the way in which these societies 
build themselves into adults by watching the relationships beween children 
and adults, manifested by such practices as those relating to birth, 
suckling, elimination, and puberty ceremonials. In those societies which 
emphasize the care of handling the “child as a whole with the suckling 
relationship specific and undiffuse,” the child grows up in a two-sex 
world. Where suckling is emphasized, the “greatest symbolic preoccupa- 
tion with the differentials between men and women” occurs with a 
consequent disposition on the part of the male to overcompensate himself 
by allocating distinctive rights for himself. 

Writing of our own society, Dr. Mead claims that the “American 
marriage ideal is one of the most conspicuous examples of our insistence 
on hitching our wagons to a star.” The one criterion for marriage is 
individual choice without any qualitative strings. She writes of our 
society in a manner not only disturbing but alarming. The field work 
for the book took fourteen years; the book is a testimonial of how 
well spent they were. M.J.V. 


OUT OF THE CROCODILE’S MOUTH. Edited by William Nelson. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1949, pp. 116. 


This book is a representative cross section of cartoons concerning the 
United States which appeared in the official Soviet humorous magazine, 
Krokodil, during 1946-49. Artful propaganda defending the “sacred” 
message of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin ideology is presented by the process 
of stereotyping the worst features of its competitor. Communists are 
always depicted as good looking, even American communists. Capitalists 
are all fat, ugly, and heavy cigar smokers. To the Russians who see 
this periodical, America is pictured as a nation of gangsters, race haters, 
money-mad financiers, and warmongers. The document is a splendid 
example of the skill of the Russian propaganda machine now on active 
duty. E.C.M. 
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LANGUAGE IN THOUGHT AND ACTION. By S. I. Hayakawa. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949, pp. vii+307. 


In revising the first edition of this book, which appeared in 1939 under 
the title of Language in Action, the author indicates that the treatment 
of semantics in the first book was “somewhat oversimplified.” Therefore, 
he has corrected deficiencies and omissions and made so many changes 
that “more than half the material in the present volume is new.” 

Semantics is viewed as “the study of human interaction through the 
mechanisms of linguistic communication.” Semantic insight is considered 
as “insight into human symbolic behavior and into human interaction 
through symbolic mechanisms.” The task of the semanticist is “to live 
and act, in as many situations as possible, with the semantic principles 
always in the back of his mind, so that, before he recommends them to 
others, he may see how they may (or may not) be applied to actual human 
problems.” In this way it becomes a kind of humanistic religion. 

Interestingly enough, the author states a “basic ethical assumption 
of semantics,” namely, that “cooperation is preferable to conflict.” He 
has made considerable headway in unifying the book around cooperation 
as an underlying theme. Cooperation, or at least coordination, in society 
is achieved, if at all, by language. Another basic assumption is “that wide- 
spread intraspecific cooperation through the use of language is the funda- 
mental mechanism of human survival.” 

A new development in the book is the “Applications” that are given 
at the end of each chapter. Consisting of exercises for making actual 
semantic investigations, they enhance the usefulness of an already highly 
significant book. E.S.B. 


URBAN GEOGRAPHY. A Study of the Site, Evolution, Pattern and Classifi- 
cation in Villages, Towns and Cities. By Griffith Taylor. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1946, pp. xv-+439. 


The author has done research in geography in almost every corner of 
the globe and has published voluminously not only in the central field of 
geography but also in meteorology, geology, ethnology and environmental 
control, military geography, and polar regional studies. 

The writer is a human geographer who frankly stresses the influence 
of environmental factors and throughout the text repeatedly points out 
to the reader that the data he is presenting support the geographic 
determinist and give little or no support to the “possibilist.” He has 
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ranged over the entire world and has selected a mass of data which sup- 
ports his thesis. It is not possible for the reader to determine whether 
he has deliberately avoided the inclusion of negative data or whether 
such data simply do not exist. Hence it is not possible to discover just how 
far the author is concerned with testing his hypothesis and how far his 
major concern is to propagandize it. The style of writing, unfortunate- 
ly, frequently suggests the latter. 

The relation of the geographic factors in urban development to the 
cultural factors is not clearly shown though frequently alluded to. In 
short, the sociologist can make only limited use of this material. However, 
the human ecologist should find here many stimulating suggestions as to 
methods of study and analytical tools. The author’s style is lively and 
challenging. E.F.Y. 


DEMOCRACY THROUGH DISCUSSION. By Bruno Lasker. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1949, pp. xvii+376. 


In the Foreword, E. C. Lindeman states that Mr. Lasker has under- 
taken ‘“‘a self-delegated responsibility arising from his experiences, his 
faith, emotional vigor, and his wisdom.” Discussion is called “an art of 
communication.” Mr. Lasker has presented ‘certain technical considera- 
tions and skills which can be learned by normal people,” and which need 
to be learned if democracy is to be developed and to furnish the bases 
for a peacemaking world. 

The author begins with treating democracy as a way of life and then 
takes up such topics as social thinking, organization and preparation, and 
the division of functions. Discussion is also viewed as a social dynamic, 
as related to conflict and conciliation as a means to understanding, as 
involving reflective thinking, as being hindered by problems of language, 
as being concerned with conflict situations and with clarification of 
issues. 

The democratic process is viewed as an integration of wishes and 
interests emanating from different values. The discussion process is fol- 
lowed through five stages, namely, concern with a situation, clarification 
of issues, conflict regarding what to do about the situation, recognition 
of larger values and additional facts, and dynamic agreement. Under- 
lying principles are brought to the surface and many concrete illustrations 
are given the reader. The book will prove helpful to the discussion 
leader who is seeking a better understanding of his opportunities, provided 
he will ponder the suggestions and apply them in suitable ways to the 
groups of which he is a member. E.S.B. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO CRIMINALISTICS: THE APPLICATION OF 
THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES TO THE DETECTION OF CRIME. By 
Charles E. O’Hara and James W. Osterburg, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949, pp. xxii-}+705. 


An examination of the bibliographies in this volume will reveal the 
remarkable growth of scientific literature in this field since the appear- 
ance of Criminal Investigation by Hans Gross, early in the present 
century. However, as the authors report, there has been no corresponding 
growth in the use of these techniques in practical police work. The 
present volume should help greatly to correct this situation. It appears 
in a form which will be equally useful as a textbook for the beginning 
student and as a reference book for the experienced police scientist. The 
volume reviews the applications of many physical sciences to crime detec- 
tion: chemistry, optics, microscopy, spectroscopy, photography, biochem- 
istry, and mathematics. 

Although the authors are immediately concerned with practical tech- 
nical methods of analysis and identification, they always give the necessary 
theoretical background for each procedure even where that leads them 
into advanced theory and mathematics, adopting the principle: “The 
intelligent employment of the methods of science must always be based 
on a true understanding of its principles.” 

In many respects the volume is a model worth emulation in other fields 
in which a large amount of available scientific material is still waiting 
practical application, e.g., probation. One regrets the soundness of the 
logic which leads to the adopting of the word criminalistics—from its 
continental counterparts—and particularly the further necessity for using 
criminalistician. E.F.Y. 


THE PRE-ELECTION POLLS OF 1948. By Frederick Mosteller, Herbert Hy- 
man, Philip J. McCarthy, Eli S. Marks, and David B. Truman. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1949, pp. xx-+-396. 


Students of operational research in the social sciences will want to 
read this critical work on the failure of the public opinion polls to select 
the winner for the high office of President of the United States. What 
were the major criticisms of the committee concerning the Gallup, 
Roper, and Crossley polls? Here they are: (1) the pollsters overreached 
the capabilities of the public opinion polls as a predicting device in at- 
tempting to select, without qualifications, the winner in the presidential 
race; (2) the pollsters should have foreseen the possibility of a close 
contest had they looked more carefully at their data and past errors; (3) 
major errors were in sampling and forecasting the vote of the “undecided 
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voter’; (4) sources of errors were not new; (5) to improve the accuracy 
of pre-election poll predictions satisfactorily it is necessary to reduce the 
error at every step in the over-all polling process; (6) the manner in 
which the pre-election polls were analyzed, presented, and published 
for public consumption contributed much to the widespread misinter- 
pretation of the results of the polls and to the great public reaction to 
their failure to pick the winner; and (7) the public should draw no infer- 
ences from pre-election forecasts that would disparage the accuracy 
or usefulness of properly conducted sampling surveys in other fields. 
Perhaps the great lesson taught social scientists is that to claim too much 
for a crude instrument of prediction is to place our infant science at 
the mercy of a scoffing public. In a close race the best prediction the 
pollsters could have made was “‘no prediction possible.” E.C.M. 


PARTY AND PRESSURE POLITICS. By Dayton David McKean. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949, pp. viii+712. 


Professor McKean has included himself among the many who have 
undertaken to fill the fluid requirements set forth by Lord Bryce in 
American Commonwealth in 1888: namely, “to describe impartially the 
actual daily working of that part of the vast and intricate political 
machine which lies outside the Constitution.” In order to achieve his 
goal, the author has shown no hesitation in citing concretely the present- 
day pressures exerted by special interest groups upon the voters and upon 
their governmental representatives. He has achieved this with a remark- 
able degree of objectivity, considering the task. He has produced what 
appears to be a clear-cut cross section of the American political scene circa 
1949, with enough historical and social-psychological background to give 
it meaning. 

The frequent use of up-to-date examples and the lucidity with which 
the data are presented make this book a valuable text for the student of 
party government in the United States. McKean has included such 
information as the complete national platforms of the five leading political 
parties for 1948. He has drawn upon social psychology for his discussion 
of public opinion formation and measurement, devoting particular at- 
tention to the 1948 pre-election polls and the subsequent election. The 
documentation of specific political forces at play gives the book distinct 
value as a work worthy of the historian’s interest. In short, the author 
has used freely whatever branches of social science seemed to comply with 
his purpose. The result is a book that is understandable and interesting at 
any level of study. THOMAS ELY LASSWELL 
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IT MIGHT BE YOU. By Ruth Adams Knight. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1949, pp. 206. 


The eight short stories in this book have a constant and purposive 
theme, that of showing the effects of intolerance and persecution upon 
the human personality. Each story has its social situation set at a different 
time and in a different locale. Written for high school youngsters, the 
chief characters are of that age. 

There is Willamina Watson, colored, who as the brightest girl in her 
class, wins an essay contest and becomes eligible for a trip to Washington. 
In that capital city she is brought face to face with the heartbreaks of 
segregation, and it seemed “to her the flowers on her brave new hat. . . 
were wilted, drooping and bedraggled”’ and that ‘“‘there was considerably 
less glory in being an honor student if your skin was black.” There is 
Rosebud Yusuki, whose family had but recently returned from a relocation 
center camp and whose brother Joe had been with the American Army in 
Italy, discovering that she was not an American after all but would be 
a Jap “forever and forever,” at least for a certain kind of people who 
once she thought were her friends. There are the pretty little Stern twins, 
Sadie and Selma, living in the lower depths of Chicago, who long for 
a vacation in the country and whose parents finally save enough money 
to take them to Duck Pond Farm. The sweet scents of new-mown hay 
and old-fashioned gardens are not for them, however, for the caretaker 
tells them that Duck Pond Farm is a restricted place and as a “matter 
of policy” no one takes in Jews. Others who suffer are Jacques, a little 
Huguenot boy living in France at the time of the infamous massacre on 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve; Flying Feather, son of a proud Indian chief, 
who experiences a sample of Philadelphia snobbery; and Joseph, a young 
Roman lad, who finds that his parents’ acceptance of Christianity meant 
persecution and death for them despite their unwavering faith in the 
brotherhood of man. 

All of these might have been you, and may still be you, declares Ruth 
Adams Knight, for not “until people of the world learn to understand 
and believe in one another” will anyone be safe from the evils of 


intolerance. M.J.V. 
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